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SOUTH  VIEW. 


CHAPTER  I. 

^Miii  of  lite  listorn  of  the  (Suiscouaic  oj  ^mnm. 

The  whole  of  the  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons  was  originally 
included  in  one  diocese  ;  namely,  that  of  Wessex.  The  founder 
of  its  episcopate  was  Birinus,  who,  in  the  year  634,  came  over 
from  Genoa,  having  been  consecrated  as  a  missionary-bishop 
by  Asterius,  Archbishop  of  Milan,  and  fixed  his  see  at  the  little 
village  of  Dorchester,  in  Oxfordshire.  The  see  was  subse- 
quently removed  to  Winchester,  but  the  diocese  remained  as  it 
was,  embracing  what  is  now  included  in  the  counties  of  Hants, 
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Berks,  Wilts,  Dorset,  Somerset,  Devon,  and  possibly  a  portion 
of  Cornwall,  until  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century. 

This  enormous  diocese  was  subdivided  into  two  sees,  about 
the  year  705,  when  Ina  was  king  of  the  West  Saxons.  Two 
sees  were  formed  out  of  it,  the  ^'  bishop-stool"  of  the  one  being 
fixed  at  Winchester,  and  of  the  other  at  Sherborne, — the 
large  forest  of  Selwood  which  stretched  through  Wilts  and 
Somerset  being  fixed  upon  as  a  rough  and  convenient  border- 
line between  them.  Hampshire,  Berkshire,  and  the  eastern 
parts  of  Wiltshire  were  retained  in  the  newly-constituted 
diocese  of  Winchester  ;  much  of  the  western  portion  of  Wilt- 
shire, together  with  the  whole  of  Dorset  and  Somerset,  were 
included  in  that  of  Sherborne.  It  was  of  this  last-named 
diocese  that  St.  Aldhelm  was  the  first  bishop,  holding  the  see 
from  705—709. 

A  further  subdivision  of  these  dioceses  took  place  at  the 
beginning  of  the  tenth  century.  Of  those  which  immediately 
concern  us,  there  was  formed  one  see  at  Ramsbury,  in  North 
Wilts,  which  had  jurisdiction  over  Berks  and  Wilts  ;  and  a 
second  at  Sherborne,  which  was  now  limited  to  the  county  of 
Dorset.  It  is  always  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
diocese  of  Sherborne  over  which  St.  Aldhelm  ruled,  was  a 
much  larger  extent  of  country  than  the  second  see  which  was 
called  that  of  Sherborne,  and  constituted  as  such  in  the  year 
909  :  for  out  of  the  former  were  also  established  the  sees  of 
Wells  for  Somerset,  and  Crediton  for  Devon.^ 

It  was  in  the  year  1058,  that  Herman,  who  had  obtained  the 

1  The  following  Table  will  explain  at  a  glance  the  gradual  formation  of  the 
dioceses  in  Wessex  ; — 

WESSEX. 

See  at  Dorchester,  a.d.  634,  in    Oxfordshire  ;  comprising  Wessex  and  Sussex. 


I  I 
Winchester  (a.d.  705).  Sherborne. 
An  "  East  of  Selwood.''  All  "  West  of  Selivood.'' 

Selsey  (Sussex).         Winchester  (a.d.  709). 


Winchester.  Eamsbury(a.d.909).  Sherborne.  Wells.  Crediton. 

Hants  &  Surrey.      Wilts  and  Berks.         Dorset.      Somerset.  Devon. 

^  

SARUM,  A.D.  1075. 
Wilts,  Berks,  and  Dorset. 
See. removed,  in  1219,  to  New  Sarum  or  Salisbury. 
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two  Bishoprics  of  Eamsbury  and  Sherborne,  and  who  seems 
for  the  most  part  to  have  resided  at  the  latter  place,  forsook 
both  it  and  Eamsbury  to  place  his  throne  on  the  water-less 
hill  of  Old  Sarum,  making  that  the  see  for  the  now  united 
dioceses. 

The  Bishops  who  ruled  at  Old  Sarum  were  as  follows  : — 

1.  Herman,  1075—1078. 

2.  S.  Osmund,  Count  of  Seez  in  Normandy,  and  nephew  of  the  Conqueror. 

He  completed  the  first  Cathedral,  which  Herman  commenced,  and 
caused  the  well-known  "Use  of  Sarum"  to  be  compiled.  He  died  in 
1099,  and  in  1456  was  duly  "canonized"  ;  his  remains  were  removed 
from  the  old  Cathedral  and  reverently  deposited  in  the  new, — in  what 
is  now  the  Lady  Chapel, — in  the  year  1226. 

3.  Roger  ;  successively  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Lord  Treasurer,  and  Lord 

Chancellor.  He  was  a  great  builder,  having  much  embellished  his 
Cathedral  and  strengthened  the  castle  at  Sarum.  The  castles  at 
Sherborne  and  at  Devizes  were  built  by  him.  He  at  length  fell  into 
disgrace,  and  died  broken-hearted  in  1139,  having  been  deprived  of  all 
his  castles  and  his  treasures. 

4.  JocELiN  DE  BoHUN ;  a  member  of  a  noble  family  who  were  true  adhe- 

rents of  the  Empress  Matilda  in  her  contests  with  King  Stephen.  He 
is  distinguished  in  the  history  of  the  times  by  his  opposition  to  Arch- 
bishop Thomas  a  Becket,  and  his  adherence  to  the  party  of  King 
Henry  II.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  drawing  up  what  are  called 
the  "Constitutions  of  Clarendon,"  and  was  excommunicated  by  the 
Archbishop  for  so  doing.  In  his  latter  years  he  gave  up  his  see  and 
retired  into  a  Cistercian  monastery.  He  died  very  shortly  afterwards, 
in  1184,  having  been  Bishop  of  Sarum  42  years. 

5.  Hubert  Walter  ;  he  succeeded  to  the  see  in  1189,  but  immediately 

afterwards  went  to  the  Holy  Land  to  join  King  Richard  I.  in  his 
crusade  to  recover  the  "Holy  Sepulchre"  from  the  hands  of  the 
infidels.  On  his  return  to  England  in  1193  he  was  appointed  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury. 

6.  Herbert  Poore  ;  he  held  the  see  in  troublous  times  (1194—1217)  when 

the  whole  country  was  laid  under  an  Interdict  by  Pope  Innocent  III. 
He  was  compelled  to  flee  from  Old  Sarum,  and  died  at  Wilton  in  1217. 

7.  Richard  Poore  ;  he  was  consecrated  as  Bishop  of  Chichester  in  1215, 

having  previously  held  the  dignity  of  Dean  in  the  Cathedral  of  Old 
Sarum.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  present  Cathedral,  and  in  his  days 
the  removal  took  place  from  Old  to  New  Sarum  (or  Salisbury).  He 
was  translated  to  Durham  in  1229,  and  died  in  1237. 

In  the  year  1219  a  removal  was  made  to  New  Sarum,  or 
Salisbury,  and  immediately  afterwards  the  foundations  were 
laid  of  the  present  beautiful  Cathedral. 


BISHOPS  OF  NEW  SARUM  OR  SALISBURY:— 


1217.  Richard  Poore  (see  above) 

1229.  Robert  Bingham 

1247.  William  of  York 

1257.  Giles  de  Bridport 

1263.  Walter  de  la  Wyle 


1274.  Robert  Wykehampton 

1284.  Walter  Scammell 

1287.  Henry  de  Braundeston 

1289.  William  de  la  Corner 

1292.  Nicholas  Longespee 
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1297.  Simon  of  Glient 

1315.  Eoger  de  Mortival 

1330.  Eobert  Wyville 

1375.  Ealph  Erghum 

1388.  Jolm  Waltham 

1396.  Eichard  Mitford 

1407.  Nicholas  Bub  with 

1408.  Eobert  Hallam 
1417.  John  Chandler 
1427.  Eobert  Neville 
1438.  William  Aiscough 
1450.  Eichard  Beauchamp 
1482.  Lionel  Woodville 
1485.  Thomas  Langton 
1494.  John  Blyth 

1500.  Henry  Dean 

1502.  Edmund  Audley  ^ 

1525.  Lorenzo  Campegio 

1535.  Nicholas  Shaxton 

1539.  John  Salcot,  alias  Capon 

1560.  John  Jewell 

1571.  Edmund  Gheast 

1577.  John  Piers 

1591.  John  Coldwell 

1598.  Henry  Cotton 

1615.  Eobert  Abbot 


1618.  Martin  Fotherby 

1620.  Eobert  Townson 

1621.  John  Davenant 
1641.  Brian  Duppa 

1660.  Humphrey  Henchman 

1663.  Jolm  Earles 

1665.  Alexander  Hyde 

1667.  Seth  Ward 

1689.  Gilbert  Burnet 

1715.  William  Talbot 

1721.  Eichard  Willis 
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CHAPTER  SEAL. 


NOBTH-EAST  VIEW. 


CHAPTER  11. 

Before  giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  Cathedral,  it  will  be 
conyenient  to  state  a  few  general  facts  concerning  it. 

As  regards  its  ground  plan,  it  is  that  of  a  double  cross  of 
harmonious  proportions,  containing  a  Lady  Chapel,  Presbytery, 
Choir,  Nave,  and  two  Transepts,  each  of  the  latter  having  an 
aisle  on  the  east  side,  in  which,  in  course  of  time,  were  con- 
stituted chantries  or  chapels,  each  with  its  altar.  There  is 
also  a  large  Entrance-porch  on  the  north  side,  with  a  chamber 
above  it,  and  also  a  Tower  and  Spire,  the  last  being  added 
subsequently  to  the  completion  of  the  main  body  of  the 
Cathedral. 
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The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  the  Cathedral : 


INSIDE.  Ft.  In* 
Length  of  theNave  229ft.6in.,  Choir  151ft.,  Lady  Chapel  68ft.6in.,  total,  449  0 

Principal  Transept          ...          ...          ...          ...  203  10 

Eastern  Transept            ...          ...          ...          ...  143  0 

Width  of  the  Nave  and  Choir  from  pillar  to  pillar           ...          ...  34  3 

Aisles  from  pillar  to  wall              ...          ...          ...  17  6 

Principal  Transept          ...          ...          ...          ...  34  10 

Its  aisle             ...          ...                     ...          ...  15  6 

Eastern  Transept            ...          ...          ...          ...  24  10 

Its  aisle ...          ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  14  0 

Height  of  the  Vaulting  of  the  Nave,  Choir  and  Transepts            ...  81  0 

Aisles  and  Lady  Chapel    ...          ...          ...          ...  39  9 

OUTSIDE. 

Extreme  length         ...          ...          ...          ...  •        ...          ...  473  0 

Length  of  the  Principal  Transept         ...          ...          ...          ...  229  7 

Eastern  Transept            ...          ...          ...          ...  170  0 

Width  of  the  West  Front                                 ...    Ill  4 

Nave  and  Aisles  ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  99  4 

Principal  Transept  with  its  aisle    ...          ...          ...  81  4 

Eastern  Transept            ...          ...          ...          ...  65  0 

Height  from  the  pavement  to  the  top  of  the  spire            ...          ...  400  0 

To  the  top  of  the  parapet  wall  of  the  Nave          ...          ...  87  0 

Aisles            ...          ...          ...          ...  44  0 

Eoof   115  0 

West  Front     ...    130  0 


The  admeasurement  round  the  exterior  is  880  yards,  or  half  a  mile. 

Among  English  Cathedrals  that  of  Salisbury  holds  a  very 
distinguished  place.  In  truths  there  is  no  Cathedral  the 
history  of  which  is  so  clear  and  so  readily  traceable.  We  can 
say  of  it,  what  we  can  say  of  no  other  Cathedral  commenced  in 
England  before  the  Reformation,  that  it  has  been  carried  out 
under  one  plan.  In  other  like  buildings,  as  in  old  parish 
churches,  the  greater  part  of  their  interest  consists,  not  in 
their  beauty  as  a  whole,  but  from  their  presenting  exquisite 
specimens  of  our  various  styles  of  architecture,  commencing 
with  the  Norman  (or  even  an  earlier  style),  and  carrying  the 
visitor  step  by  step  to  the  latest  period  of  the  Perpendicular. 
But  here  we  have  a  building,  which,  though  the  Tower  for  the 
most  part,  and  the  Spire,  are  of  a  somewhat  later  period,  may 
fairly  be  said  to  be  of  one  era.    And  the  time  during  which 

1  The  following  table  will  be  interesting  as  shewing  the  comparative 
heights  of  Cathedrals. 

Height  of  St.  Peter's,  at  Eome     ...  ...  ...  ...  437  feet 

Amiens  Cathedral,  built  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  Salisbury  422  ,, 

Salisbury  Cathedral        ...          ...  ...  ...  ...  400   , , 

St.  Paul's,  London          ...          ...  ...  ...  ...  370  „ 

Norwich  Cathedral         ...          ...  ...  ...  ...  313  ,, 

Chichester  Cathedral      ...          ...  ...  ...  ...  271  „ 
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it  was  in  progress  is  one  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  architect ; 
for  from  this  resting-place  in  the  progress  of  styles  branched 
out  as  from  a  tree  those  that  developed  themselves  into  the 
Decorated  and  Perpendicular  styles,  all  springing  from  this 
Early  English,  which  may  with  justice  be  called  the  "youth" 
or  "spring-tide"  of  architecture  in  our  country. 

It  was  on  the  20th  April,  1220,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III., 
that  the  foundation-stone  of  this  Cathedral  was  laid.  Within 
five  years,  in  the  year  1225,  on  the  festival  of  St.  Michael  and 
All  Angels,  the  eastern  .portion — the  Lady  Chapel — was  con- 
secrated by  Bishop  R.  Poore,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(Stephen  Langton)  preaching  the  sermon  on  the  occasion. 
Thirty-three  years  then  passed  and  the  rest  of  the  Cathedral 
was  "  hallowed"  (=  consecrated)  by  Boniface,  then  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  during  the  episcopate  of  Giles  de  Bridport,  who 
is  said  to  have  "  covered  the  roof  throughout  with  lead."  On 
one  part  of  that  bishop's  monument,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  Cathedral,  we  have  a  representation  of  a  pro- 
cession with  a  cross-bearer,  in  reference  probably  to  this  very 
consecration.  From  a  note  in  an  ancient  copy  of  the  statutes 
we  learn  that  the  building  was  not  quite  completed  till  1266. 
So  that  we  may  say  literally  of  our  Cathedral,  as  was  said  of  a 
yet  greater  "  House  of  God," — "  Forty  and  six  years  was  this 
temple  in  building."  A  skilled  architect  has  remarked,  that 
he  regarded  the  time  so  occupied  as  short,  and  he  questioned 
whether,  with  all  our  appliances,  we  could  materially  reduce  it. 
In  another  note  found  in  a  Book  of  Statutes  we  have  a  state- 
ment to  the  effect,  that  the  whole  expense  from  first  to  last 
was  about  42,000  marks  (=  £28,000),  a  sum  probably  not  far 
short  of  half  a  million  in  our  own  day. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  of  course,  that  this  was  not  the 
earliest  Cathedral  Church.  It  was  on  the  hilly  fortress  of  Old 
Sarum  that  Herman  first,  and  then  Osmund,  built  the  first 
Cathedral.  It  took  fifteen  years  in  building,  and  was  conse- 
crated April  5,  1092.  Five  days  afterwards,  in  a  severe 
thunderstorm,  the  roof  of  the  church,  as  the  chronicler  says, 
was  broght  all  to  noghte,"  and  the  walls  also  seriously 
damaged.  It  is  said  of  Roger,  the  successor  of  Osmund, 
"ecclesiam  Sarisberiensem  suam  novam  fecit,"  i.e.,  literally 
"  he  made  anew  his  church  of  Sarum."  It  may  be,  that  all 
that  is  meant  is  that  he  restored,  and  enlarged  possibly,  the 
Cathedral  so  injured  by  lightning.    Still,  recollecting  that 
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Bishop  Eoger  was  r 
really  the  great  ar-  I 
chitectural  genius  of 
the  twelfth  century, 
the  exj^ression  im- 
plies, it  may  be,  that 
he  really  built  a 
second  and  larger 
Cathedral  at  Old 
Sarum.  And  the  out- 
lines of  the  founda- 
tions of  this  Cathe- 
dral were  distinctly 
traced  by  Messrs. 
Hatcher  and  Bowles 
some  fifty  years  ago. 
It  was  cruciform  in 
plan,  some  oOOft. 
from  east  to  west, 
and  about  150ft.  ^ 
across  the  transept ; 
in  fact,  about  two- 
thirds  the  size  of 
the  present  Cathe- 
dral. Annexed  is 
the  ground  plan. 

But  how  came  this  building,  concerning  which  William  ot 
Malmesbury  says  that  in  beauty  it  yielded  to  none  in  England, 
— insomuch  that  its  builder  had  cause  to  say,  "  Lord,  I  have 
loved  the  glory  of  Thy  house" — to  be  abandoned  within  some 
100  years  afterwards  ?  Several  reasons  are  assigned,  and 
amongst  them  its  bleak  situation  on  the  barren  hill  of  Old 
Sarum,  and  especially  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  water  there. 
But  these  drawbacks  must  have  been  the  same  to  the  king's 
officers  as  to  the  bishop  and  his  canons,  when  their  dwellings 
were  side  by  side,  within  the  limits  of  the  king's  castle.  The 
real  truth  was,  that  disputes  arose  between  the  powers  tem- 
poral and  spiritual.  Church  and  State  found  their  mutual 
relations  strained  at  times  in  the  13th  as  in  the  19th  century. 
Hence,  as  each  was  struggling  for  pre-eminence,  disputes  and 
jealousies  arose  between  the  various  authorities,  the  more  so 
as  the  Conquerer  had  himself  brought  in  a  new  policy  in 
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ecclesiastical  matters.  AYhen  the  Church  and  Nation  were 
one,  as  in  pre-Norman  times — two  aspects  in  the  same  body — 
disputes  between  Church  and  State  were  rare  indeed  ;  they 
were,  in  fact,  almost  out  of  the  question.  But  when  the 
ecclesiastical  and  temporal  jurisdiction  were  separated,  then 
they  became  two  distinct,  and  not  unnaturally  riyal,  and  even 
hostile,  bodies. 

So  it  happened  at  Old  Sarum.  The  retainers  of  the  King's 
Castle,  and  the  canons  of  the  Cathedral,  had  their  differences. 
These  at  last  broke  out  into  an  open  flame.  On  one  of  the 
Eogation  Days — "  gang-days"  as  they  were  termed— the  clergy 
went  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Consuetu- 
dinary in  solemn  procession  to  the  old  church  of  St.  Martin — 
the  only  one  then  built,  though  on  what  exact  site  it  stood  is 
uncertain — and  on  their  return  they  found  the  castle-gates 
closed  against  them.  After  such  an  act  of  defiance,  any  lasting 
peace  between  the  king's  and  the  bishop's  dependents  was  out 
of  the  question.  It  was  resolved  to  remove  the  Cathedral  as 
soon  as  possible  to  some  spot  where  at  least  the  canons  might 
live  in  independence,  and  be  free  from  the  perpetual  strife 
which  threatened  to  harass  them. 

Many  and  toilsome  were  the  efforts  made  both  by  Herbert 
and  Richard  Poore,  successively  Bishops  of  Sarum,  to  find  a 
proper  site  whereon  to  build.  At  one  time  it  was  thought 
that  Wilton,  a  place  then  of  some  importance,  would  be  a 
fitting  spot,  and  inquiries  were  made  about  it.  There  is  an 
amusing  tale  of  an  old  gossip  {qimdam  vdula  filatrix^  she  is 
called,  i.e,^  old  seamstress),  who,  with  true  womanly  curiosity, 
wondered  why  the  reverend  bishop  paid  such  frequent  visits 
to  the  reverend  abbess  ;  and  who,  on  being  told  the  reason, 
replied  frankly,  that  she  thought  the  bishop  had  lands  enough 
of  his  own,  or  at  all  events  was  rich  enough  to  buy  them, 
without  poaching  on  other  folks'  manors.  There  is  also  a 
pretty  tradition  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  appearing  in  a  vision  to 
Eichard  Poore,  directing  him  to  build  his  Church  in  a  spot 
called  Mcar-fielcl  (a  word  which  the  devotion  of  the  age  quicldy 
interpreted  as  ilanj-field),  and  how  when  he  was  one  day 
walking  on  his  own  land  he  heard  some  labourers  who  were 
following  the  plough  call  a  piece  of  land  by  that  name,  and  so 
at  once  fixed  on  it  as  a  proper  site.  Now  in  Anglo-Saxon  the 
word  mcer  means  boundary.  Thus  ^?^^r6-stones,  a  well-known 
Wiltshire  expression,  mean  boundary  stones, — ifor-ton,  the 
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name  of  two  hamlets  or  Tillages,  the  one  near  Bedwin  and  the 
other  (corrupted  by  the  way  into  Mav-fin),  near  Damerham, 
means  ioimdari/'Yillsige,  and  is  a  true  description  of  both 
places, — Mere,  a  large  parish  and  the  name  of  a  hundred  also, 
is  on  the  boundary  of  Wilts.  Now,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
the  very  spot  on  which  our  Cathedral  was  built  was  at  the 
point  of  junction  of  no  less  than  three  of  the  ancient  hundreds 
— those,  namely,  of  Underditch,  Alderbury,  and  Cawdon.  The 
place  was  therefore  naturally  enough  called  Mser-feld,  i.e., 
loimdary-field.  To  this  day,  whilst  the  Close  is  locally  at  any 
rate  in  the  Hundred  of  Underditch,  its  wall  on  the  south-east 
side  is  the  boundary-line  between  the  Cathedral  precincts  and 
the  parish  of  Britford,  which  is  itself  in  the  Hundred  of 
-Cawdon. 

Bishop  Richard  Poore  was  in  fact  the  donor  of  the  site  for 
the  new  Cathedral,  for,  as  the  chronicler  tells  us,  he  gave  it 
de  dominio  prop^io  siw,  i,e.,  from  his  oivn  demesne.  The  Bishop 
must  have  been  a  man  of  property;  indeed,  in  the  Osmund 
Eegister  his  brother,  Herbert  Poore,  is  described  as  dives  et 
assidims  (rich  and  pains-taking),  and  he  hiuiself  was,  even 
before  he  became  a  bishop,  the  benefactor  of  the  monastery  of 
Tarrant,  in  Dorset  (which  was  his  native  village),  and  also 
afterwards  the  donor  of  an  estate  at  Laverstock  to  his  new 
Cathedral.  So  that  the  interpretation  usually  given  to  his 
name,  as  being  equivalent  to  Pauper  or  Poor,  is  in  any  case 
singularly  unhappy,  since  he  was  certainly  under  no  vow  of 
voluntary  poverty,  and  as  regarded  worldly  goods  was  anything 
but  needy.  The  name  Poore,  or  Poer,  which  is  the  same  as 
the  Irish  surname  Power,  is  most  probably  derived  from  the 
Norman-French  equivalent  of  the  Latin  Puer,  which  means 
the  same  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  did,  both  of  these  words  being 
used,  in  a  technical  sense,  to  signify  younger  sons  of  noblemen 
not  yet  in  possession  of  their  paternal  estate,  and  who  were  of 
knightly  rank.  Thus  Ptter  Anglicus,  literally  the  "  English 
Child"  (or  Boy)  was  an  old  designation  of  the  Prince  of 
"Wales.  In  Spain  you  have  a  precisely  similar  title  in  In- 
faniar  So  that  Richard  ^4e  Poer"  means  literally  Richard 
"  the  knight,  or  thane,"  the  latter  being  a  title  of  lesser 
nobility  in  Anglo-Saxon  times.  The  well-known  poem  of 
" Childe-Harold"  accustoms  us  to  the  use  of  "Child"  as 
signifying  one  of  knightly  rank,  and  the  fact  that  the  Shrop- 
shire family  of  "  Child,"  still  existent,  credibly  claim  a  descent 
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from  a  family  which  was  one  day  called  Le  Poer"  and  another 
"  Child/'  seems  to  establish  the  identity  in  meaning  of  the  two 
names.  There  are  in  Dorset,  C%//<^-Okeford,  and  Pooi^-Btock, 
the  former  portion  of  each  name  indicating  that  the  23lace  was 
once  held  by  a  King's  Thane,"  or  one  of  the  "  Lesser 
Nobility." 

The  choice  of  a  site  for  the  new  Cathedral  was  hardly  at 
first  sight  a  happy  one.  The  hill  of  Old  Sarum  was  abandoned 
because,  as  they  said,  there  was  no  water  there  ;  at  all  events, 
they  must  have  had  water  enough  here.  The  hill  was  barren 
and  diy — this  place  must  at  times  have  been  little  better  than 
a  swamp.  Old  inhabitants  remember  the  saying  that  not 
many  years  ago  the  Close  was  the  sink  of  the  city,  and  the 
Palace  the  sink  of  the  Close.  We  have  early  records  of  damage 
done  by  storms  and  floods  to  the  new  Cathedral ;  some  of  the 
settlements  in  the  piers  and  arches  on  either  side  of  the 
IDresbytery  may  have  been  in  part  caused  by  them.  Not  in- 
frequently in  olden  days,  and  even  at  comparatively  modern 
periods,  on  account  of  the  Cathedral  being  flooded,  it  was 
necessary  to  discontinue  the  services  for  some  days.  More- 
over, that  characteristic  stone  bench  which  runs  round  the 
Cathedral,  on  which  the  bases  of  the  piers  stand,  seems  to  have 
been  used  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  safer  foundation,  by 
distributing  the  pressure  on  the  whole  surface  rather  than  on 
separate  portions,  for  the  piers  and  arches  to  rest  on.  No 
doubt  the  "broad  lawn  of  green  sward  that  enrings"  the 
Cathedral,  and  the  groups  of  fine  trees  contrasting  so  beau- 
tifully with  its  grey  and  time-honoured  tints,  render  the  whole 
picture  one  of  singular  loveliness.  But  it  must  originally  have 
been  but  a  flat  and  damp  spot.  Old  Thomas  Fuller,  who  held 
a  stall  in  the  Cathedral,  said,  "  The  most  curious  and  cavilling 
eye  can  desire  nothing  which  is  wanting  in  this  edifice  except 
possibly  an  ascent — seeing  such  who  address  themselves  hither 
for  their  devotions  can  hardly  say  with  David,  '  I  will  go  ly? 
into  the  house  of  the  Lord.'  "  It  must  have  been  rather  a  case 
of  necessity,  that  led  to  the  choice  of  such  a  site  for  the 
Cathedral.  Of  course  it  is  admitted,  that,  though  it  is  low  and 
so  near  the  river-bank,  the  whole  effect  is  singularly  fine. 

It  is  an  interesting  question,  "  Who  was  the  architect  of  this 
wondrous  pile  ?"  It  often  seems  strange  that  the  very  name 
of  those  whose  genius  designed  our  greater  buildings  is  so 
frequently  unknown.    Even  as  concerns  Longleat,  and  the 
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Duke's  House  at  Braclford-on-Avon,  usually  termed  Kingston 
House,  two  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  domestic  archi- 
tecture in  our  county,  though  both  of  them  buildings  but 
as  of  yesterday  in  comparison  with  our  Cathedral,  we  have  no 
certain  information  on  this  point.  With  reference  to  Longleat, 
tradition  assigns  it  to  John  of  Padua,  but  who  John  of  Padua 
w^as  no  one  seems  to  know.  So,  too,  there  is  a  kind  of  tra- 
dition, as  regards  the  Cathedral,  that  its  architect  was  Elias  de 
Derham,  or,  in  plain  English,  Elias  of  Durham.  He  was  one 
of  the  canons  of  the  Cathedral  in  the  time  of  Herbert  and 
Richard  Poore,  and  held  the  prebend  of  Pottern  before  it  was 
annexed  to  the  bishopric.  Leland,  in  an  extract  from  what  he 
calls  "  The  Martyrologie  Book"  of  Salisbury,  speaks  of  him  as 
having  been  rector  (=  director)  of  the  new  church  for  25  years 
from  the  beginning.  Some  think  that  all  that  is  meant  is  that 
he  acted  as  what  we  should  call  clerk  of  the  works anyhow 
even  such  an  oflBce  would  imply  much  architectural  knowledge. 
This  we  know  from  positive  statements  in  the  Book  of  Evi- 
dences, among  the  Bishop's  muniments,  that  Elias  de  Derham 
was  the  builder  of  the  original  house  in  the  Close  called  '^xVula 
Plumbea,"  or  "  Leden-hall ;"  no  doubt  because  it  was,  like  the 
Cathedral,  roofed  with  lead.  There  is  a  document  entitled 
Scriphira  de  domibiis  de  Leden-haUe  jj^r  EUam  de  Derham 
stmphiose  constnictis/'  i,e.,  "  a  deed  concerning  the  house 
called  Ledenhall  built  at  great  expense  by  Elias  of  Durham." 
We  know,  moreover,  that  among  those  who  accompanied 
Richard  Poore  on  his  translation  to  Durham  was  this  same 
Elias.  There  the  Bishop  found  a  massive  Norman  Cathedral, 
with  an  apsidal  eastern  termination.  He  removed  this  east 
^nd  at  Durham,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  his  age, 
substituted  a  most  elaborate  one,  which  is  called  the  "  Chapel 
of  the  Nine  Altars."  No  one  familiar  with  our  own  Cathedral 
can  help  being  struck  with  the  wonderful  similitude  between 
many  portions  of  it  and  that  eastern  chapel  at  Durham.  Of 
course  all  is  there  on  a  larger  scale,  but  the  general  design,  and 
especially  the  mouldings,  all  seem  to  betoken  the  same  master- 
hand.  And  so,  though  there  is  no  positive  proof,  yet  it  seems 
likely  enough  that  there  is  some  truth  in  the  tradition  that 
names  Elias  of  Durham  as  the  first  designer  of  our  Cathedral. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

iChc  (Bxterior  of  the  (Eailtdral 

The  finest  spot  from  whicli  we  obtain  a  view  of  tlie  exterior 
of  the  Cathedral  is  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  Close,  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Green,  not  far  from  what  is  now  the  Theo- 
logical College.  Eickman  prononnced  it  to  be  from  this  point, 
the  "best  general  view  of  a  cathedral  to  be  had  in  England." 
And  Ferguson  has  remarked  that  "  the  bold  breaking  of  the 
outline  by  the  two  transepts  (and  we  may  add  also  the  fine 
north  porch)y  instead  of  cutting  it  up  by  buttresses  and  pin- 
nacles, is  a  masterpiece  of  art,  whilst  the  central  tower  and 
spire,  though  erected  at  a  later  age,  crown  the  whole  compo- 
sition with  singular  beauty." 

Certainly  as  regards  the  exterior  of  our  Cathedral,  in  its 
general  effect,  there  is  nothing  finer  in  our  country.  Dean 
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Stanley  on  one  occasion,  when  comparing  it  with  his  own 
much  loYed  Abbey  at  Westminster,  is  recorded  to  have  said 
something  to  this  effect: — "Salisbury  is  indeed  all-glorious 
without ;  Westminster  is  all-glorious  within."  The  latter  was 
commenced  some  25  years  later  than  Salisbury,  and  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  Henry  III.,  who  was  frequently  here,  was 
induced  to  undertake  the  rebuilding  of  Westminster  from 
admiration  of  the  rising  glories  of  the  Wiltshire  Cathedral. 
That  king,  as  we  know,  twice  within  three  months  of  the 
consecration  of  the  Lady  Chapel  by  Bishop  Eichard  Poore, 
was  at  Sarum,  and  on  each  occasion  left  costly  offerings  to  the 
Cathedral. 

The  one  fact  that  strikes  every  idradkal  man  as  he  looks  on 
the  Cathedral,  is  the  extreme  beauty  and  regularity  of  its 
masonry.  This  is  a  distinctive  peculiarity  of  the  Early  English 
period,  and  it  is  certainly  very  marked  here,  as  is  natural 
enough  in  the  first  great  church  built  in  what  was  then  the 
new  or  pointed  style,  of  which  it  still  remains  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  complete  examples.  Professor  Willis  said  in  1849, 
in  a  lecture  on  our  Cathedral — "  The  regularity  of  the  size  of 
the  stones  is  astonishing.  As  soon  as  they  had  finished  one 
])art  they  copied  it  exactly  in  the  next,  even  though  the 
additional  expense  was  considerable.  The  masonry  runs  in 
even  bands,  and  you  may  follow  it  from  the  south  transept, 
eastward,  round  to  the  north  transept,  after  which  they  have 
not  taken  such  great  pains  in  their  regularity.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  distinguish  where  they  could  have  left  off,  for  it 
is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  they  could  have  gone  on  with  all 
the  parts  at  the  same  time." 

On  approaching  the  Cathedral  fi'om  the  east,  the  whole 
edifice  is  commanded  at  a  glance :  "buttress  and  buttress  alter- 
nately," with  pointed  windows,  rising  tier  above  tier :  transepts, 
porch,  pediments,  pinnacles,  traceried  tower,  and  airy  spire,  are 
embraced  at  one  view,  and  fill  the  eye  and  mind  as  a  varied 
yet  homogeneous  whole,  producing  the  effect,  if  the  expression 
may  be  allowed,  of  a  multitudinous  unity.  Of  this  northern 
front,  Mr.  Britton  remarks,  that  to  be  seen  to  advantage,  it 
should  be  visited  when  the  morning  sun  lights  up  one  side  of 
the  tower  and  the  eastern  sides  of  the  transepts ;  or  when  the 
summer  sun  is  declining  in  the  west,  and  throws  its  rays  on 
the  north  face  of  the  transepts.  We  would  also  recommend 
the  stranger  to  "visit  it  by  the  pale  moonlight."    The  effects 
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of  light  and  shade  produced  by  the  inequalities  and  projections 
of  the  building  are  at  once  picturesque  and  solemn.  Parts 
buried  in  deep  massiye  shadows,  the  illuminated  parts  standing 
out  in  the  soft  elfulgence, — the  aspect  of  the  western  front 
lifting  its  head  amid  the  interposing  umbrage  of  lofty,  vene- 
rable trees, — the  "  elfin  spire,"  that  in  the  deeper  hue  of  night 
seems  to  lose  itself  among  the  stars,  and  rather  to  hang  from 
the  sky  than  ascend  from  the  earth, — the  fair,  calm  scene 
around, — all  conspire  to  excite  in  the  mind  of  the  beholder  a 
delighted  admiration,  subdued  by  a  deep  feeling  that  absorbs 
and  awes." 

"  They  dreamt  not  of  a  perishable  home 
Who  thus  could  build." 

The  earliest  portion  of  the  Cathedral  built  was  undoubtedly 
the  East  End,  or  what  is  now  the  Lady  Chapel.  This 
must  have  been  all  that  Bishop  Eichard  Poore  could  have  seen 
completed  before  his  removal  to  Durham  in  1229.  This  was 
consecrated  by  him  with  great  ceremony  in  1225,  just  five 
years  after  the  foundation-stone  of  the  church  was  laid.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  presumed,  the  temporary  wooden  chapel, 
which  was  commenced  on  the  Monday  after  Easter  in  1219, 
and  so  quickly  finished,  that  the  Bishop  was  able,  on  the 
following  Trinity  Sunday,  to  celebrate  the  "divine  offices"  in 
it,  was  removed. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  in  the  East  End  of  the  Cathedral, 
which  was  the  commencement  of  the  whole  building,  the  re- 
finement of  the  Early  English  style  is  carried  out  to  its  cul- 
minating point,  there  being  no  moulding  without  a  purpose, 
and  no  enrichment  without  a  cause.  AH  the  parts  are  so 
beautifully  proportioned  and  so  admirably  disposed,  that  the 
critical  eye  seeks  in  vain  for  a  suggestion  to  improve  this 
most  exquisite  fajade,  which  is  certainly  without  an  equal  in 
this  country.^ 

Proceeding  westwards  we  get  a  grand  prospect  of  the 
Transepts,  Nave,  Porch,  and  Spire.  There  were  ori- 
ginally doors  in  the  greater  transepts  both  on  the  north  and 
south  sides.  Within  the  Cathedral  you  may  see  the  crosses 
still  remaining  which  were  on  either  side  of  the  door  of  the 
south  transept.  The  porch  that  was  added  in  the  15th  or 
16th  century  to  the  door  of  the  north  transept  was  removed 

^  Mr.  Davis,  Journal  of  the  British  Arch.  Ass.,  March  31,  1859, 
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about  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  is  now  in  the  grounds  of  St, 
Edmund's  College.  These  doors  were  required  to  carry  out^ 
as  regards  solemn  processions,  the  directions  of  the  Consuetu- 
dinary. In  early  days  people  were  taught  much  by  outward 
ritual.  Singing  their  litanies,  or  their  special  services,  the 
cathedral  clergy  and  their  yarious  attendants  walked  in  pro- 
cession from  the  choir,  through  one  or  other  of  these  doors, 
and  made  a  circuit  of  the  Cathedral  and  its  adjoining  ceme- 
tery. In  times  of  sadness,  such  as  Lent,  they  would  go  first 
through  the  south  door  and  return  through  that  on  the  north 
side — that  of  cold  and  shadow.  In  times  of  joy,  such  as 
Easter,  they  would  reverse  their  progress,  going  first  through 
the  north  door  and  returning  through  that  on  the  south  side — • 
the  side,  in  truth,  of  brightness  and  light. 

The  elevation  of  the  two  Transepts,  though  slightly 
difiering  in  details,  the  variation  adding  much  to  the  general 
effect,  is  singularly  chaste  and  beautiful.  In  each  case  it 
is  of  four  stories  ;  the  enrichment  increasing  at  each  stage, 
and  culminating  in  the  windows  of  the  gables.  Both  of  these 
windows  are  beautifully  designed,  and  as  perfect  gems  as  are 
to  be  found  in  the  whole  building.  There  is  this  difference  to 
be  observed  between  them,  that  whilst  in  the  easternmost  of 
them  you  have  the  preponderance  of  the  lancet  form,  you  have 
in  the  westernmost  that  form  made  subordinate  to  the  circular 
and  quatrefoil,  and  it  almost  looks  as  though  the  influence  of 
the  early  decorated  style  was  beginning  to  make  itself  felt. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  North  Porch,  which  has  an 
additional  interest  to  us,  first  of  all,  because  it  has  recently 
been  restored  as  a  memorial  to  one  of  the  kindest  and  most 
gifted  of  Deans,  and,  next,  because  it  was  one  of  the  last  works 
superintended  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  our  architects, 
the  late  Mr.  Street.  It  has  been  said  of  this  porch,  "  Whether 
we  examine  all  the  minute  details,  the  interior,  or  the  exquisite 
outline  of  the  exterior,  nothing  can  be  found  to  offend:  in 
fact,  everythir:g  contributes  to  render  this  porch  in  all  parti- 
culars a  re:illy  and  truly  poetical  example  of  what  we  could 
most  desire  for  the  wide-opening  gates  of  our  Church." 

The  Porch  served  a  not  unimportant  purpose  as  regards 
ritual  observances.  It  was  the  place  once  where  penitents 
assembled,  and  whence  they  were  cast  out  of  the  church  on  Ash 
Wednesday,  not  being  allowed  to  return  thither  till  Maundy 
Thursday.    In  the  upper  chamber,  now  appropriated  as  .^a 
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Dean's  muniment  room,  once  possibly  lived  sacrists,  the  pre- 
decessors of  what  are  now  called  vergers,  though  with  many 
more  responsibilities,  who  were  the  perpetual  guardians  of  the 
treasures  of  the  church.  In  early  days  churches  of  any  im- 
portance were  never  without  some  such  officer,  who  was,  no 
doubt,  in  one  or  other  of  the  minor  orders,  always  guarding 
them  day  and  night.  The  churches  were  invariably  fastened 
from  the  inside,  generally  by  a  large  oaken  bolt  which  stretched 
from  side  to  side,  and  entered  into  cavities  made  in  the  door- 
jambs.  A  simple  explanation  of  the  low  side  windows  in 
churches,  the  under  part  of  which  has  almost  always  a  wooden 
shutter,  and  is  well  guarded  by  ironwork,  is  that  they  were  for 
the  safer  communication  of  the  sacrist,  or  church's  custodian, 
with  the  outer  world.  The  sub-treasurer  of  Sarum,  who  was 
ordinarily  one  of  the  vicars  choral,  pledged  himself  to  see  that 
the  clerks,  told  off  for  given  duties,  slept  in  the  church  in  their 
accustomed  places.  And  for  himself  he  promised,  that  unless 
lawfully  excused,  he  would  each  night  sleep  in  the  treasury— 
in  what  is  now  the  muniment-room,  or  possibly  in  a  chamber 
immediately  adjoining  it. 

We  must  next  notice  the  Towep  and  Spire.  Singularly 
beautiful  the  whole  structure  is ;  it  is  the  loftiest  spire  in 
England  ;  you  must  indeed  go  far  before  you  find  such  a 
master-piece  of  skill.  But  the  spire,  as  we  now  see  it,  cer- 
tainly formed  no  part  of  the  original  design.  What  was  really 
nitended  by  the  first  architect  it  is  not  quite  easy  to  say. 
Possibly  he  meant  to  add  a  lantern,  as  at  Ely.  He  certainly 
meant  the  lowest  story  of  the  tower,  which  was  no  doubt  built 
m  accordance  with  his  plans,  to  be  open  to  the  church,  because, 
immediately  above  the  arches  on  which  the  tower  rests,  though 
now  concealed  from  view  by  the  groining  since  introduced, 
there  is  an  arcade  which  was  formerly  a  series  of  detached 
Purbeck  columns  round  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  it,  since 
incorporated  with  the  wall  work  by  the  addition  of  extra 
masonry.  If  a  spire  were  originally  contemplated  at  all,  it 
must  have  been  intended  to  construct  it  of  timber. 

^  For,  to  say  the  truth,  there  was  no  provision  secured  in  the 
piers  and  arches  on  which  it  rests,  sufficient  to  bear  such  an 
enormous  mass  of  masonry.  If  you  look  carefully  at  the 
lowest  story  of  the  tower,  which  extends  some  eight  feet  above 
the  ridge  of  the  transept  roof,  you  will  see  at  once  that  it  is  of 
different  and  earlier  style  than  the  work  above  that  point.  It 
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was  at  that  point  that  the  work  of  the  original  architect 
stopped.  Even  when  completed  only  thus  far  we  may  form  a 
plausible  conjecture  that  some  signs  of  weakness  appeared, 
inasmuch  as  there  are  some  remarkable  abutments  (we  may 
call  them  interior  buttresses)  which  are  constructed  in  those 
parts  of  the  blind  story  (or  triforium)  and  clerestory  of  nave, 
choir,  and  transepts  adjoining  the  tower,  and  on  all  four 
sides  of  it.  Now  these  aMtments  are  Early  English  in  their 
character,  though  of  somewhat  later  date  than  the  rest  of  the 
work,  and  it  may  be  somewhat  earlier  than  the  upper  portion 
of  the  tower  and  spire.  However  this  may  be,  whether  these 
abutments  were  introduced  before  or  after  the  tower  was  raised 
above  this  first  story,  on  the  top  of  it,  we  may  say  almost  on 
its  parapet,  the  second  architect,  with  no  little  daring,  some 
40  or  50  years  afterwards,  erected  his  massive  tower  and  spire. 
The  marvel  is,  as  practical  men  assure  us,  how  it  has  remained 
whole  for  so  many  years.  At  an  early  period  the  columns 
supporting  the  internal  arches  gave  way,  causing  the  spire  to 
decline  towards  the  south  some  23  inches.  But  ingenious 
contrivances  of  iron  bands,  and  flying  buttresses,  and  the  like, 
were  resorted  to,  and  all  further  progress  of  mischief  checked. 
It  has  been  ascertained,  in  fact,  that  no  further  settlement  has 
taken  place  since  the  time  that  it  was  plumbed  by  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren,  in  the  days  of  Bishop  Seth  Ward,  now  200  years 
ago. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  the  exact  time  when  the  tower  and 
spire  were  built.  It  is  in  the  very  best  period  of  the  Deco- 
rated style,  and  may  well  have  been  built  in  the  days  of 
Bishop  Simon  of  Ghent,  or  Roger  de  Mortival,  that  is  between 
the  years  1290  and  1320.  Parker  in  his  Glossary  places  it  at 
circa  1300.  Others  date  it  subsequently  to  1330,  and  attribute 
it  to  Bishop  Wyville.  One  reason  for  this  latter  opinion  is 
grounded  partly  on  certain  deeds  contained  in  the  Book  of 
Evidences,  in  one  of  which  Edward  III.  in  1326  granted  a 
licence  for  surrounding  the  Close  with  a  wall,  and  in  1331 
issued  letters  patent  to  the  bishop  and  canons  authorising 
them  to  use  for  that  purpose  and  also  (it  is  added)  for  the 
building  of  the  tower,  the  stones  of  the  walls  of  the  church  of 
Old  Sarum,  which  was  then  standing.  Stones,  with  Norman 
mouldings  on  them,  are  to  be  seen  in  different  parts  of  the 
close  wall,  and  especially  over  the  north  gate  of  the  close. 
Now  there  are  no  such  traces  of  Norman  mouldings  on  any 
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stones  inside  the  tower  or  spire  ;  moreover,  as  the  Capitular 
Registers  begin  in  the  year  1329,  surely  if  so  important  a 
work  were  at  that  very  time  being  commenced  we  should 
have  some  notice  of  it,  and  such  has  been  looked  for  in  vain. 

Hence  no  doubt  Parker  is  right  in  fixing  the  earlier  date. 
And  we  venture  to  give  what  we  may  call  a  common-sense 
reason  for  this  opinion.  Certainly  no  such  great  work  as  the 
building  of  our  spire  could  have  been  carried  out  without  an 
active  dean,  and  without  active  co-operation  between  him  and 
the  bishop.  We  all  know  how  Eichard  Poore  as  bishop  and 
William  de  Wanda  as  dean  worked  hand  in  hand,  and  each 
with  a  good  heart,  for  the  first  building  of  our  Cathedral. 
Now  it  so  happens  that  between  1258  and  1297  we  had,  as 
Deans,  earnest  workers  for  the  Cathedral,  and  moreover  bene- 
factors, their  names  being  entered  duly  in  the  calendar  of  obits. 
Three  of  them  became  in  succession  Bishops  of  Sarum.  But 
after  1279,  and  for  70  years  subsequently,  we  had  as  Deans, 
foreigners,  several  of  them  cardinals  and  no  distant  relations 
of  the  reigning  Pope,  whose  duties  abroad  left  them  no  time 
to  think  about  Sarum,  save  at  such  times  as  the  customary 
dues,  or  fines,  or  dividends  were  payable.  Indeed,  the  first  of 
these  deans,  jPeter  of  Savoy,  was  at  open  war  with  his  bishop  ; 
managing  not  only  to  evade  an  "  episcopal  admonition"  which 
ordered  him  into  residence,  but  resisting  previously,  though  a 
non-resident,  the  bishop's  claim  to  visit  the  Cathedral.  It  is, 
at  all  events,  a  common-sense  view  of  matters  to  doubt 
whether  such  a  state  of  things  was  favourable  for  carrying  out 
so  great  a  work  as  the  building  of  the  spire,  and  so  we  prefer 
to  believe  that  it  was  carried  out  before  they  arose — between 
the  years  1270  and  1300. 

Of  course  the  architect  who  was  bold  enough  to  build  the 
tower  and  spire  never  contemplated  placing  a  peal  of  bells  in 
it.  There  was,  indeed,  no  provision  whatever  made  for  such 
a  purpose ;  had  he,  even  at  any  time,  thought  of  such  arrange- 
ments, the  settlements  that  speedily  took  place,  by  the  giving 
way  of  the  columns  beneath,  showed  him  clearly  enough  that 
the  vibration  of  bells  within  the  tower  would  be  pretty  sure  to 
bring  the  whole  mass  about  his  ears.  So  after  a  short  time  a 
bell-tower  or  campanile  was  erected  at  the  north-west  corner 
of  the  close.  Price  describes  the  buttresses  and  walls  of  this 
building  to  have  been  of  a  like  kind  with  those  of  the  chapter- 
house and  cloisters,  and  so  presumably  of  the  same  date.  It 
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had  in  the  centre  a  single  pillar  composed  of  Purbeck  marble, 
lying  in  its  natural  bed,  and  this  supported  the  vast  weight  of 
the  floors,  the  bell-frames  and  bells,  together  with  that  of  the 
spire  above  and  its  covering  of  lead.  This  campanile  con- 
tained at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  Eoyal  Commissioners  in 
1553,  no  less  than  ten  bells ;  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  one  of 
the  finest  peals  that  ever  existed  in  England.  A  document  in 
the  muniment-room  records  the  recasting  of  the  seventh  and 
eighth  in  the  peal  in  1680,  by  the  Purdues,  then  a  leading 
firm  of  bell-founders  in  this  city.  Of  that  magnificent  peal, 
the  only  one  that  remains  is  the  sixth,  and  this  is  the  fine- 
toned  cathedral  clock  bell  which  seems  hourly,  by  day  and 
night,  to  be  tolling  the  knell  of  the  departed  members  of  that 
once  united  and  harmonious  family.  What  became  of  the 
other  nine  bells  we  know  not — sold  it  may  have  been,  to  pay 
in  part  the  price  of  their  own  destruction. 

Before  we  quite  leave  the  Spire,  we  must  notice  how  the 
two  storeys  that  rise  immediately  above  the  lowest,  which  have 
been  described  as  part  of  the  original  design,  are  covered  by 
clustering  pinnacles,  windows,  buttresses,  and  tracery,  the 
absolute  wall  decorations  so  beautifully  designed  that  it  is 
difiicult  at  first  to  say  what  is  constructively  necessary,  and 
what  is  mere  ornamentation.  Then,  too,  we  must  especially 
observe  the  graceful  way  in  which  the  junction  of  the  square 
with  the  octagon  is  managed ;  so  beautifully  indeed,  that  a 
chance  observer  can  scarcely  understand  that  the  clusterings  of 
the  angular  pinnacles  and  buttresses  are  erected  to  hide  what 
otherwise  might  be  an  objectional  feature  in  the  building.  In 
the  tower  and  spire  of  St.  Mary's,  Oxford,  we  have  a  like 
effect  in  the  blending  of  the  square  tower  that  supports  it  with 
the  octagonal  portion  immediately  above — in  fact,  it  is  hard 
to  say  where  one  ends  and  the  other  begins. 

But  we  now  advance  and  stand  at  the  gate  of  the  Deanery, 
and  look  at  the  West  Front.  This  was  no  doubt  the  portion 
of  the  building  itself  last  completed  ;  among  its  mouldings  you 
have  the  occurrence  of  the  ball-flower,  a  characteristic  for  the 
most  part  of  the  decorated  style  of  the  14th  century.  It 
would  be  wrong  to  deny,  now  that  so  many  of  the  niches  are 
again  filled  with  statues,  that  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  both 
pleasing  and  imposing.  Still  it  is  a  rule  in  architecture  that 
ornament  should  always  be  in  subordination  to  the  primary 
design  of  a  building.    This  front  is  not  the  real  ending  of  the 
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nave  and  aisles,  but  is  a  mere  mask  or  screen  designed  in 
order  to  gain  greater  room  for  the  display  of  statues.  Viewed 
from  a  point  some  30  or  40  feet  eastward  of  the  Porch  this 
fact  strikes  the  eye  very  much :  it  looks  imreal,  because  the 
whole  wall  is  built  up  in  a  shape  which  is  not  the  natural 
finish  of  the  naye  and  aisles.  Neither  do  the  two  staircase 
turrets,  covered  though  they  be  with  arcading  and  terminating 
with  pinnacles,  much  help  the  general  design.    There  is  this 
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to  be  said,  that,  as  there  never  could  have  been  facilities  for 
viewing  this  fa9ade  at  a  distance  sufficiently  great  to  bring  in 
as  part  of  the  composition  the  projections  of  the  transepts, 
the  screen-form  was  perhaps  most  effective,  as  it  enabled 
the  architect  to  throw  all  the  power  into  the  entrance-front 
itself.  Studied  in  detail,  the  West  Front  is  as  beautiful  as 
any  portion  of  the  Cathedral.  Indeed  the  uppermost  gable  in 
the  centre  is  exquisitely  designed  and  seems  to  be  the  making 
of  the  whole  front,  connecting  the  two  wings  most  cleverly 
and  giving  a  unity  of  design  to  the  whole.   Its  beauty  consists 
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partly,  it  may  be,  from  a  combination  of  the  circular  and 
lancet  form,  which  in  the  transepts  are  apart,  but  hei^e  are 
seen  together. 

If  all  the  niches  were  filled  with  statues,  though  it  is  doubtful 
if  ever  this  was  the  case,  there  must  haye  been  at  one  time 
more  than  100  ;  of  these,  some  20  years  ago,  there  were  but 
eight  remaining.  They  were  all  more  or  less  mutilated  and 
weather-worn,  and  none  could,  perhaps,  be  identified  with 
certainty.  According  to  Mr.  Cockerell,  there  were,  on  the 
south  tower  buttress,  St.  Peter  and  St.  John  the  Baptist ;  on 
that  to  the  north,  St.  Paul  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist; 
whilst  that  of  an  archbishop,  on  the  side  facing  the  north,  he 
conjectured  to  be  that  of  Stephen  Langton.  Two  figures  on 
the  two  smaller  buttresses  he  assigned  to  Bishop  Eichard 
Poore,  the  founder  of  the  Church,  and  William  Longspee,  Earl 
of  Salisbury.  The  eighth  figure,  towards  the  north,  he  guessed 
to  be  that  of  St.  Stephen. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked.  Who  destroyed  these 
images  in  the  w^st  fi'ont  of  our  Cathedral  ?  The  opinion, 
received  readily  enough  at  one  time,  was  that  they  were  so 
destroyed  in  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth.  Hatcher,  on  the 
ground  chiefly  of  a  sketch  made  by  Hollar  early  in  the  17th 
century,  in  which  the  statues  were  represented  as  though  in 
his  time  entire,  comes  to  that  conclusion  readily  enough,  and 
tells  us,  as  though  in  proof  of  it,  that  Ludlow  garrisoned  the 
belfry,  and  so  intimates  that  it  was  only  too  possible  that  his 
troopers  may  have  been  tempted  to  this  work  of  devastation. 
But  all  this  is  mere  supposition ;  since,  as  at  all  events  some 
of  the  statues  were  complete  in  Hollar's  time,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  he  might  in  any  case  have  chosen  to  draw  his  sketch 
with  the  figures  complete.  This  we  know,  that  possibly  owing 
to  the  influence  of  the  Hyde  family,  who  had  friends  in  both 
camps,  our  Cathedral  escaped  any  material  profanation  ;  nay 
further,  that  when  one  of  Waller's  officers  sent  up  to  the  Par- 
liament certain  plate  and  a  pulpit  cloth  from  the  Cathedral,  he 
was  ordered  to  restore  them,  it  being  considered  that  he  had 
overstepped  his  commission.  Besides,  as  has  been  intimated, 
there  is  no  proof  that  all  the  niches  were  ever  filled  with 
statues  ;  and  why  should  not  some  have  been  left  vacant,  that 
successive  generations  should  so  commemorate  their  worthies 
and  their  benefactors  ?  It  is  just  as  likely  that  these  statues 
were  mutilated  in  the  visitations  of  cathedrals  and  churches 
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in  the  time  of  Edward  VI.,  one  especial  object  of  which  was 
to  see  that  all  images  were  removed.  And  certainly  some  of 
them  may  have  fallen  out  through  the  inevitable  progress  of 
natural  decay,  or  the  want  of  timely  repair. 

In  1865  a  commencement  was  made  in  the  way  of  re-filling 
the  niches  with  statues,  and  a  full  account  of  what  has  been 
done  has  been  given  in  a  little  book  entitled  The  Legend  of 
Christian  Art/'  by  Mr.  Armfield.^  He  tells  us  that  the  statues 
are  arranged  in  five  tiers  corresponding  with  the  five  stories 
into  which  the  west-front  may  be  divided.  In  the  first  or  top- 
most tier  are  Angels  ;  in  the  second,  Patriarchs  and  Prophets  ; 
in  the  third,  Apostles ;  in  the  fourth,  Doctors,  Martyrs, 
Virgins,  many  of  these  being  in  one  or  other  of  the  eleven 
niches  over  the  central  door ;  in  the  fifth  or  lowest.  Bishops 
and  Benefactors  of  the  Church  of  Sarum,  amongst  them 

1  Mr.  Armfield  gives  us  the  following  detailed  account  of  the  various 
figures  in  the  West  Front  and  the  meaning  of  their  several  emblems  : — 

The  Tier  of  Angels. — The  celestial  hierarchy  have  been  divided  into 
three  classes,  each  class  containing  three  grades.  The  first  class  consists  of 
Seraphim,  Cherubim,  and  Thrones ;  the  second  of  Dominions,  Powers,  and 
Authorities  ;  the  third  of  Principalities,  Archangels,  and  Angels,  Angels  being 
thus  the  lowest  order  of  celestial  creation. 

The  Tier  of  Old  Testament  Worthies. — David,  with  the  harp  ;  Moses, 
carrying  the  Tables  of  the  Law  ;  Abraham,  with  the  knife  in  his  hand ;  Noah, 
with  the  ark  in  his  left  hand  ;  Samuel ;  Solomon,  with  the  sceptre  in  his  right 
hand  and  the  Church  in  his  left  hand. 

The  Tier  of  Apostles. — St.  Jude,  with  the  halberd  ;  St.  Simon  Zelotes, 
with  the  saw ;  St.  Andrew,  with  the  cross  ;  St.  Thomas,  with  the  builder's 
square  ;  St.  Peter,  with  the  keys  in  his  right  hand ;  St.  Paul,  with  the  sword 
in  his  right  hand ;  St.  Luke ;  and  St.  John.  The  figures  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
are  restorations  of  ancient  figures  which  had  been  mutilated.  St.  James  the 
Less,  with  the  fuller's  club  ;  St.  James  the  Greater,  with  the  pilgrim's  staff ; 
St.  Bartholomew,  with  the  knife  ;  St.  Matthias,  with  the  lance. 

The  Tier  of  the  Doctors,  Virgins  and  Martyrs. — St.  Ambrose, 
Bishop  of  Milan ;  St.  Jerome,  in  a  Cardinal's  hat ;  St.  Gregory  the  Great, 
with  the  tiara  of  the  Papacy  ;  St.  Augustine,  Bishop  of  Hippo,  in  Africa ;  St, 
Augustine,  of  Canterbury  ;  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  St.  Barbara,  St.  Catherine, 
St.  Eoch,  St.  Nicholas,  St.  George,  the  patron  Saint  of  England;  St. 
Christopher,  St.  Sebastian,  St.  Cosmo,  St.  Damian,  St.  Margaret,  St.  Ursula, 
St.  John  the  Baptist ;  St.  Stephen,  the  proto-martyr ;  and  the  four  virgins — 
St.  Lucy,  St.  Agatha,  St.  Agnes,  and  St.  Cecilia. 

The  Tier  of  Worthies  distinctively  belonging  to  the  English 
Church. — Bishop  Giles  de  Bridport,  bishop  of  the  diocese  at  the  time  of  the 
consecration  of  the  Cathedral ;  Bishop  Eichard  Poore,  Founder  of  the  present 
Cathedral ;  King  Henry  III.,  the  monarch  who  granted  the  Charter  for  the 
building  of  the  Cathedral ;  Bishop  Odo  ;  Bishop  Osmund,  who  built  the  first 
Cathedral  of  Sarum  ;  Bishop  Brithwold ;  St.  Alban,  holding  sword  and  cross  ; 
St.  Alphege,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  St.  Edmund,  king  and  martyr  ;  St. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury,  commonly  called  Thomas  a  Becket. 
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Bishops  Osmund,  Richard  Poore,  and  Giles  de  Bridport,  and 
also  King  Henry  III.,  the  monarch  who  granted  the  charter 
for  building  the  Cathedral. 

There  are  two  episcopal  figures  on  which  we  ought  to  say  a 
few  words.  The  one  is  a  mutilated  figure  on  the  north  side 
of  the  northern  turret,  the  other  on  the  smaller  northern 
buttress  contiguous  to  this  same  turret.  The  former,  from  the 
emblem  of  fishes  on  the  pedestal,  was  judged  by  Mr.  Eedfern 
to  haye  been  St.  Birinus,  the  Apostle  of  Wessex  ;  this  is 
likely  enough,  for  it  is  fi-om  him  that  we  trace  the  line  of  our 
episcopate.  The  latter  is  described  by  Mr.  Armfield  as  a 
figure  of  Augustine  of  Canterbury,  but  he  speaks  of  it  as  a 
restoration  of  an  old  mutilated  figure  not  originally  occupying 
this  niche.  The  guess  can  hardly  be  a  right  one  which 
makes  this  a  figure  of  Augustine,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. To  say  the  truth,  the  Church  in  Wessex  was  quite  a 
separate  offshoot  from  Rome  to  that  founded  in  Kent  by 
Augustine.  For  reasons  which  we  have  not  time  to  dwell 
upon,  our  Church  at  Sarum  was  not  very  likely  to  honour  the 
memory  of  an  Archbishop,  who,  as  far  as  we  know,  never  set 
foot  in  Wessex  at  all,  who  certainly  made  no  effort  for  its  con- 
version, and  whose  dealings  with  the  ancient  British  Church, 
with  which  the  Church  of  Aldhelm  had  kindly  communion, 
was  hardly  of  an  amiable  character. 

One  niche  was  possibly  occupied  by  the  figure  of  St. 
Edmund  of  Canterbury.  Not  only  had  Edmund  Rich  held 
the  important  office  of  Treasurer  of  our  Cathedral,  with 
the  Prebend  of  Calne  annexed  to  it,  but  his  memory  was 
especially  held  in  honour  by  the  Church  of  Sarum.  He 
died  in  1240,  whilst  the  Cathedral  was  in  progress,  and  was 
canonised  in  1246,  just  ttuelve  years  before  it  was  conse- 
crated, on  its  completion,  by  Boniface,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. Moreover,  in  the  Book  of  Evidences  belonging  to 
the  Chapter,  there  is  a  record  of  a  petition  having  been  sent 
to  Pope  Gregory  IX.  from  the  Church  of  Sarum,  asking  "that 
Edmund,  who  had  been  translated  from  our  church,  a  gremio 
ecdesm  nostrm,  to  Canterbury,  should  be  placed  in  the  catalogue 
of  saints,"  and  recording  how  that  for  some  ten  years  he  had 
nobly  and  laudably  worked  among  them,  following  the  example 
of  him  of  whom  it  is  said,  ^'  He  was  a  burning  and  a  shining 
light."  It  is  hardly  likely  that  so  great  an  ornament  and 
benefactor  of  the  Church,  should,  under  such  special  circum- 
stances, have  been  forgotten. 
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There  are  three  or  four  figures  which,  taken  together,  set 
forth  very  plainly  some  of  the  great  verities  of  the  Christian 
Faith.  Thus,  on  the  great  northern  buttress,  we  have  a  figure 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  with  the  dove  on  her  shoulder,  an  emblem 
of  the  miraculous  conception  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  On  the  great 
southern  buttress  we  have  St.  John  the  Baptist  holding  in  his 
hand  the  figure  of  a  lamb  upon  a  die,  emblematical  of  his 
character  as  the  forerunner  of  "  the  Lamb  that  taketh  away 
the  sins  of  the  world."  In  the  apex  of  the  front  you  have  a 
figure  of  our  Lord  seated  in  Majesty,  so  that  in  these  three 
you  have  a  parable  in  stone,  as  it  were,  of  the  Incarnation,  the 
Sacrifice,  and  the  glorified  Humanity  of  the  Son  of  Man. 
Above  all,  at  the  very  apex  itself,  you  have  the  figure  of  a  bird 
on  a  scroll.  Again  and  again  it  has  been  asked,  what  is  it, 
and  what  may  be  its  meaning  ?  Some  have  called  it  a  pelican, 
and  others  a  dove  ;  but  it  can  be  neither  from  the  simple  fact 
that  it  seems  to  have  talons,  and  so  to  be  a  bird  of  prey.  It  is 
believed  to  be  an  eagle,  and  accompanied  as  it  is  by  a  scroll, 
its  interpretation  is  to  be  sought  in  a  very  common  symbol  of 
St.  John  the  Divine — an  example  may  be  seen  in  the  vestry  at 
Wishford,  in  which  there  is  an  eagle  with  a  scroll  incribed 

Omnia  per  ipsum  facta  sunt,'^  &c.  (John  i.  3).  No  bird  save 
the  eagle  can  look  with  unblinking  eye  at  the  sun,  no  man 
born  of  woman  ever  saw  so  deeply  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
world  that  is  to  come,  as  the  writer  of  the  Book  of  Revelation, 
and  none  bare  such  clear  and  ample  witness  to  the  eternal 
Godhead  of  the  Word.  Taken  altogether  it  symbolises  the 
great  truth  "  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  is 
God  and  Man  ;  God,  of  the  substance  of  the  Father,  begotten 
before  the  worlds ;  and  Man,  of  the  substance  of  his  Mother, 
born  in  the  world.    Perfect  God  and  Perfect  Man." 

Over  the  entrance  doorway  of  the  Cathedral  is  the  figure  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  and  Child  (the  arms  of  the  see),  with  two 
angels  bearing  censers. 

There  are  still  between  30  and  40  vacant  niches  on  the  West 
Front,  and  30  others  on  the  sides  of  the  towers,  which  it  is 
proposed  to  fill  with  appropriate  figures  as  funds  may  be  forth- 
coming for  the  purpose. 

Leaving  the  West  Front  we  pass  on  through  what  seems  to 
be  the  door  called  Porta  Canonicorum,"  or  the  "  Canon's 
Gate,"  into  the  Cloisteps,  with  the  very  beautiful  Chapter" 
House  annexed  on  the  eastern  side.  But  of  these  we  purpose 
speaking  more  in  detail  in  a  separate  chapter. 
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Passing  on  now,  through  the  door  which  opens  into  the 
grounds  of  the  Bishop's  Palace,  we  come  first  of  all  to  the  place 
where  there  was  originally  a  door  opening  at  the  south-west 
transept.  This  door  is  repeatedly  alluded  to  in  the  Consuetu- 
dinary, and  before  it  a  "station"  was  made  in  the  ordinary 
procession  of  Palm  Sunday.  We  then  pass  a  small  octagonal 
building,  the  lower  portion  of  which  is  the  Canon's  Vestry, 
and  the  upper  a  muniment  room,  of  old  called  the  Treasupy. 
Kext  we  come  to  the  place  where,  to  comparatively  recent  times, 
stood  a  vergers'  house,  and  where  also  there  was  a  porch,  called 
St.  Peter's  Porch,  leading  directly  from  the  Palace  grounds 
into  the  Cathedral.  It  was  here  that  the  second  of  the 
"stations"  on  the  Palm  Sunday  procession  was  formed,  and 
where  seven  boys  chanted  the  hymn,  "  Gloria,  laus  et  honor" 
— so  well  known  to  us  in  its  English  version,  "All  glory, 
praise,  and  honor" — the  general  body  of  the  people  joining  in 
the  chorus  after  each  verse.  Why  it  was  called  St.  Peter's 
Porch  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  Is  it  too  fanciful  to  believe,  that 
as  it  was  the  first  entrance  to  the  Cathedral — the  door  through 
which  Bishop  Kichard  Poore  entered  when  he  "  hallowed "  the 
Lady  Chapel  in  1226 — that  it  was  dedicated  to  that  apostle 
who  was  the  first  to  open  the  door  of  faith  to  the  Gentiles  in 
the  person  of  the  Centurion  Cornelius  ?  In  any  case,  why  that 
entrance  door,  so  full  of  interest,  was  swept  away,  except  from 
that  love  of  destruction  which  characterised  the  architect  to 
whom  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  the  destinies  of  our 
Cathedral  were  unhappily  entrusted, — -and  whose  very  "tender 
mercies  were  cruel," — it  is  hard  indeed  to  say. 

As  we  advance  onwards,  round  the  east  end  of  the  Cathedral, 
we  must  notice  the  dedication  crosses  which  are  cut  in  the 
wall  on  either  side,  and  which  at  one  time  were  filled  with 
metal.  There  were  usually  twelve  of  such  crosses  outside,  and 
a  like  number  inside,  a  large  church.  They  were  anointed 
with  the  "crism,"  that  is,  consecrated  oil,  by  the  bishop,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  "hallowing"  of  a  church. 


AAA  Nave  and  Aisles 
B  North  Transept  and  Aisle 
C  South      ditto  ditto 
D  Tower 
E  Choir 
F  Lady  Chapel 
G  Small  North  Transept  and 
Aisle 

H  Ditto  South   ditto  ditto 
I  Muniment  Room 
J  North  Aisle  of  Choir 
K  South  ditto  of  ditto 
L  Chapter  House 
M  Consistorial  Court 
N  North  Porch 
O  Audley  Chapel 
P  Hungerford  Chapel 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Wit  Jnttrior  of  the  (KatMral 

Entering  the  Cathedral  from  the  west,  the  visitor,  standing 
in  the  centre  of  the  great  door-way,  obtains  a  yery  fine  view  of 
the  interior  of  the  building.  The  general  effect  is  exceedingly 
beautiful — though,  as  has  been  remarked,  there  is  "  a  certain 
coldness  arising  from  want  of  stained  glass" — and  to  this  beauty* 
the  uniformity  of  the  architecture  materially  contributes. 
Much  stained  glass  was  removed,  it  is  stated,  immediately 
after  the  Reformation.    However  this  may  be,  we  know  for 
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certain  that  very  much  of  such  glass  was  destroyed  during  the 
time  whilst  Wyatt  was  engaged  on  the  Cathedral,  towards  the 
close  of  the  last  century.  The  few  fragments  that  remained 
were  collected  and  placed,  some  fifty  years  ago,  in  the  great 
west  window  of  the  Nave,  or  in  the  corresponding  side  windows 
of  the  aisles  of  the  Naye,  and  in  some  other  parts  of  the 
Cathedral. 

Before  leaving  this  spot,  from  which  the  visitor  gains  the 
best  view  of  the  interior  of  the  Cathedral,  he  should  examine  the 
Stained  Glass  in  the  windows  to  which  we  have  just  alluded. 
The  great  western  Triplet  is  filled  with  glass  of  dates  ranging 
ft^om  the  13th  to  the  15th  century.  Mr.  Winston  pronounced 
the  earlier  glass  to  have  been  the  remains  of  a  "Jesse"  window 
of  the  date  c,  1240,  and  some  medallions  of  about  the  date  c, 
1270.  There  are,  according  to  him,  two  ovals,  one  represent- 
ing the  Saviour  enthroned  with  a  book  in  one  hand,  whilst  the 
other  is  raised  in  benediction ;  and  the  other  a  seated  female 
figure,  probably  the  Blessed  Virgin.  He  pronounces  the  two 
medallions  below  the  ovals  to  be  of  the  same  age,  and  to 
represent  Zacharias  in  the  Temple,  and  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi.  All  this  glass,  so  described,  is  interesting,  as  having 
possibly  been  part  of  the  original  glazing  of  the  Cathedral. 

The  Perpendicular  and  Cinquo  Cento  glass,  in  the  same 
western  triplet,  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  the  work  of 
Flemish  artists,  and  to  have  been  brought  ft'om  Dijon,  whilst 
other  authorities  pronounce  it  to  have  been  obtained  partly 
from  Rouen,  and  partly  from  a  church  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Exeter.  The  principal  subjects  have  been  thus  explained : — 
in  the  south  light,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Francis  ;  in  the  central 
light,  the  Crucifixion,  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  the 
Invention  of  the  Cross  ;  in  the  north  light,  the  Betrayal  of 
our  Lord,  and  St.  Catharine. 

In  the  quatrefoils  of  the  two  side  windows  may  be  seen, — 
in  the  south  window  the  shield  of  arms  of  Bishop  Jewell 
(dated  1562), — and  in  the  north  that  of  John  j^price,  who 
held  the  prebendal  stall  of  Gillingham  Minor  (1555 — 58). 

As  regards  the  effect  of  the  stained  glass,  as  it  once  existed 
in  the  Cathedral,  on  the  interior  of  the  building,  Mr.  C.  E. 
Davis,  in  his  essay  "  on  Salisbury  Cathedral,"  published  in  the 
Journal  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association,"  March 
31,  1859,  says  : — "  If  you  can  imagine  it  with  the  walls  and 
piers  exhibiting  strong  contrasts  of  colour  in  the  dark  and 
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polished  Purbeck  and  the  lighter  freestone,  the  arches  picked 
out  with  colours,  the  groining  elaborately  decorated,  and  the 
whole  lighted  by  brilliantly  painted  windows  with  a  prepon- 
derance of  dark  blue  and  ruby,  together  with  a  flood  of  white 
light  shining  through  the  lancet  of  the  centre,  I  think  we 
may  be  allowed  a  doubt  whether  Tintern  or  York  could  have 
been  compared  with  it." 

The  Nave. — This  portion  of  the  Cathedral,  though  lofty, 
looks  somewhat  narroYf,  and  is  supported  on  each  side  by  nine 
groups  of  clustered  columns,  from  which  spring  ten  pointed 
arches.  Over  these  runs  a  triforium  or  gallery,  open  to  the 
roofing  of  the  aisles,  presenting  a  succession  of  flat  pointed 
arches,  subdivided  into  four  smaller  ones,  ornamented  with 
trefoils  and  quatrefoils  alternately  with  cinquefoils  and 
rosettes.  The  upper  part,  or  clerestory,  consists  of  triple  lancet 
windows,  very  light  and  pleasing  in  their  effect.  The  vaulting 
is  plain,  with  arches  and  cross-springers  only,  rising  from 
clustered  shafts  with  foliated  capitals,  and  resting  on  corbel 
heads.  The  windows  of  the  aisles  are  double  lights  of  the 
lancet  shape. 

The  Stone-bench. — The  visitor,  as  he  proceeds  eastwards 
along  the  Nave,  will  not  fail  to  notice  the  characteristic  Stone- 
bench,  which  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  Cathedral,  both 
on  the  north  and  south  side.  Many  have  been  the  conjectures 
as  to  its  original  purpose.  The  most  probable  would  seem  to 
be,  that  as  all  the  bases  of  the  pillars  rest  on  it,  and  the  foun- 
dation must  at  least  have  been  of  an  uncertain  character,  it 
was  inserted  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  the  weight  to  be 
borne  over  a  larger  surface,  and  so  of  making  the  whole 
building  more  secure. 

The  Transepts — these  like  the  Nave  rise  to  an  elevation 
of  three  stories.  Both  in  the  larger  and  smaller  transepts, 
there  is  an  eastern  aisle  divided  by  clustered  piers  into  three 
and  two  bays  respectively.  Some  screens  which  once  enclosed 
the  chapels  in  each  of  these  bays  were  swept  away  by  Wyatt, 
towards  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  The  south  transept 
is  in  all  respects  a  counterpart  of  the  north.  The  windows  at 
the  south  end  of  this  transept  are  filled  with  stained  glass, 
being  modern  copies  of  Early  English  patterns.  Over  the 
entrance  to  each  of  the  transepts  are  two  perpendicular  arches 
which  were  inserted  early  in  the  fifteenth  century  by  way  of 
counter-thrust  against  the  weight  of  the  central  tower.  The 
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vaulting  of  the  tower  is  of  Perpendicular  date,  and  the 
groining  is  good.  The  visitor,  while  contemplating  the  four 
pillars  and  arches  of  the  intersection,  whence  rise  the  tower  and 
spire  to  the  height  of  400  feet  above  his  head,  will  be  struck 
with  the  quaint  remark  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  viz.,  that  the 
superstructure  "  stands  upon  four  pillars,  like  a  table  upon  its 
four  legs."    And  we  may  here  remark  that  a  settlement  has 
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taken  place  of  the  western  piers  of  the  grand  cross,  owing,  it 
is  supposed,  to  the  weight  of  the  tower ;  and  on  looking  up  we 
may  observe  the  effect  of  the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent 
mass  on  some  of  the  marble  shafts.  This  sinking  of  the  western 
pillars  has  caused  the  tower  and  spire  to  decline  towards  the  s.w. 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  calculated  the  declination  to  be  about  27^ 
inches  south  and  17 J  west.  Mr.  Mill,  of  London,  made  an 
experiment  in  1737,  by  which  the  decline  was  calculated  to  be 
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22f  inches  to  the  south  west.  This  was  marked  on  the  pave- 
ment under  the  tower  as  a  guide  for  future  observation.  Mr. 
Wyatt  also  made  observations^  and  was  of  opinion  that  there 
had  not  been  the  slightest  variation  either  in  the  sinking  of  the 
four  great  legs  or  in  the  decline  of  the  tower  and  spire  since 
the  survey  in  1668,  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  On  September 
30th,  1858,  the  600th  anniversary  of  the  dedication  of  the 
Cathedral,  the  test  of  the  plumb-line  was  repeated,  and  it  was 
found  that  no  further  declination  had  taken  place. 

Chantpy  Chapels. — There  were  in  olden  times  a  number 
of  chapels,  or  at  all  events  of  altars,  dedicated  to  various 
saints.  In  the  Sarum  Processional  we  have  reference  to  no 
less  than  twelve  altars ;  namely,  those  of  St.  Andrew,  St. 
Nicholas,  St.  John  Baptist,  St.  Margaret,  St.  Mary  Magdalene, 
St.  Lawrence,  St.  Michael,  St.  Martin,  St.  Catharine,  St.  Ed- 
ward the  King,  St.  Edmund  the  King,  and  St.  Edmund,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  There  were  no  doubt  several  of  them, 
in  one  or  other  of  the  eastern  bays  of  the  aisles  of  the 
transepts.  It  is  not  easy  now  to  identify  them.  We  know  at 
all  events  that  the  chapel  of  St.  Edmund  the  Archbishop  (who 
was  once  Treasurer  of  the  Cathedral),  was  in  the  central  bay 
of  the  north-western  transept,  whilst  that  of  St.  Margaret 
probably  occupied  a  similar  bay  in  the  south-western  transept. 
The  altars  of  St.  John  and  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  would  seem 
probably  to  have  been  in  the  two  eastern  bays  of  the  smaller 
transept  on  the  south  side.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  speak  of 
others  with  any  probabilitj?. 

The  Pulpit  in  the  Nave.  Before  entering  the  Choir  the 
visitor  must  examine  both  the  Pulpit  and  the  Screen.  The 
former  was  erected  a  few  years  ago  as  a  memorial  to  Arch- 
deacon Hony,  who  had  been  a  Canon-Eesidentiary  of  the 
Cathedral.  It  was  designed  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  and  is  a 
good  specimen  of  the  Early  English  style,  towards  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  It  consists  of  a  polished  Purbeck 
marble  plinth,  on  which  is  a  central  shaft,  and  outer  clustered 
shafts  of  the  same  material,  which  support  the  pulpit.  From 
these  spring  small  arches  and  carved  brackets  of  Tisbury 
stone,  surmounted  by  a  moulded  Purbeck  marble  string  on 
which  rests  the  body  of  the  pulpit.  This,  which  is  of  Tisbury 
stone,  is  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  design.  It  is  octagonal, 
each  face  being  recessed,  thus  forming  a  niche  and  having 
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richly  moulded  heads  or  canopies,  the  spandrils  formed  by  them 
being  ornamented  by  symbolical  figures  of  angels  in  bold  relief 
and  exquisitely  carved.  The  whole  is  finished  by  a  deep 
moulded  capping  of  Purbeck  marble.  In  each  niche  is  a  figure 
selected  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  These  represent 
Noah,  Elijah,  Jonah,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  St.  Peter,  and  St. 
Paul.  The  ascent  to  the  pulpit  is  by  ten  steps  of  Tisbury 
stone,  having  moulded  and  carved  ends,  and  a  highly  orna- 
mental balustrade  and  handrail,  the  work  of  Messrs.  Skidmore, 
of  Coventry.  The  height  of  the  pulpit  is  nearly  ten  feet.  The 
sculptors  of  the  figures  were  Messrs.  Farmer  and  Brindley,  of 
London. 

The  Litany  Desk,  which  was  presented  by  the  students 
of  the  Theological  College.  The  front  consists  of  open 
arcading,  and  the  ends  have  sunk  panels,  containing  carved 
figures  of  angels. 

The  Screen,  which  is  of  metal,  is  the  work  of  Messrs.  Skid- 
more,  of  Coventry,  and  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Sidney  Lear,  in  memory 
of  her  late  husband  ;  it  has  been  placed  above  the  wood  work 
at  the  back  of  the  return  stalls,  dividing  the  Nave  from  the 
Choir.  The  design  consists  of  an  open  arcading  corresponding 
with  the  spacing  of  the  western  stalls.  The  central  opening 
forms  the  entrance,  having  gates  of  elaborate  scroll  work,  over 
which  is  an  arch  enriched  with  cusping  and  scroll  work  en- 
closed within  a  gable.  Above  the  gable,  on  steps,  supported 
by  an  additional  base  of  arcaded  work,  is  a  cross  of  con- 
siderable size,  inlaid  with  filagree  and  other  ornaments.  The 
base  of  the  screen  is  of  arcaded  oak  panelling,  with  carved 
diaper  enrichments. 

The  Choip  and  Presbytery;  by  the  former  term  we 
denote  the  space  between  the  Chancel-screen  and  the  step  just 
to  the  east  of  the  Bishop's  throne  ;  by  the  latter,  the  remaining 
space  between  the  said  step  and  the  Reredos.  On  entering 
the  Choir  the  visitor  cannot  fail  to  notice  first  of  all  the 
remarkable  series  of  roof-paintings,  the  originals  of  which  date 
no  doubt  from  the  thirteenth  century.  Those  which  com- 
Lt^nce  from  the  west  represent  a  series  of  patriarchs  and 
pr^hets,  each  with  a  scroll  and  suitable  inscription,  as  is 
explained  in  the  subjoined  table,  and  illustrated  in  the  accom- 
panying diagram. 
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INSCRIPTIONS  ON  SCROLLS  HELD  BY  PROPHETS,  &c. 

1.  (Jeremiah). — Creavit  Dominus  novum  super  terram. 

2.  (Isaiah). — Ecce  virgo  concipiet  et  pariet  filium. 

3.  (Haggai). — Yeniet  desideratus  cunctis  gentibus. 

4.  (Abraham). — Deus  providebit  sibi  victimam  holocausti. 

5.  (Malachi). — Ipse  enim  quasi  ignis  conflans  et  quasi  lierba  fullonum. 

6.  (Isaac). — Et  serviant  tibi  populi  et  adorent  te  tribus. 

7.  (Obadiah). — Et  in  Monte  Zion  erit  salvatio  et  erit  sanctus. 

8.  (Amos). — Suscitabo  tabernaculum  David  quod  cecidit. 

9.  (Micah). — Et  erit  in  novissimo  dierum  mons  domus  Domini,  &c.  &c. 

10.  (Jonah). — Sublevabis  de  corruptione  vitam  meam. 

11.  (Moses). — Proplietam  sicut  me  suscitabit  tibi  Dominus  Deus. 

12.  (Jacob). — Donee  veniat  qui  mittendus  est  et  ipse  erit  expectatus  gentium. 

13.  (Job). — Scio  enim  quod  Redemptor  mens  vivit. 

14.  (David). — Ascendisti  in  altum,  cepisti  captivitatem. 

15.  (Habakkuk). — Replebitur  terra  ut  cognoscant  Domini  quasi  aquas 

aperientes  mare. 

16.  (Nahum). — Ecce  super  montes  pedes  evangelizantis  et  annuntiantis  pacem 

17.  (Joel). — Effundam  spiritum  meurn  super  omnem  carnem. 

18.  (Hosea). — In  die  tertia  suscitabit  nos. 

19.  (Zacharias). — Benedictus  Dominus  Deus  Israel. 

20.  (Zephaniah). — Rex  Israel  Dominus  in  medio  tui. 

21.  (Zechariah). — Ecce  Rex  tuus  veniet  tibi  Justus  et  salvator. 

22.  (S.  John  Baptist). — Ipse  est  qui  post  me  venturus  est  qui  ante  me 

f actus  est. 

23.  (Daniel). — Et  post  hebdomades  sexaginta  duas  occidetur  Christus. 

24.  (Ezekiel). — Et  erit  tabernaculum  meum  in  eis. 

These  extend  to  the  -western  arch  of  the  lesser  transepts. 
Then  in  the  square  formed  by  the  intersection  of  the  choir 
and  transepts,  which  is  in  four  divisions^  we  have  first  of  all 
the  apostles  in  three  of  them,  whilst  in  the  fourth  and  eastern- 
most we  have  a  majestic  figure  of  our  Blessed  Lord^  enthroned 
in  glory,  surrounded  by  small  medallions  of  the  four  evan- 
gelists. The  following  table  will,  if  compared  with  the 
diagram,  more  clearly  explain  the  matter. 

A.  — The  Figure  of  Our  Blessed  Lord,  in  glory. 

B.  — St.  Matthew.  C— St.  Luke. 
D.— St.  John.                              E.— St.  Mark. 

p.-_St.  Peter  and  St.  Andrew.  G.— St.  James  and  St.  John. 

H.— St.  Thomas  and  St.  James.  I.— St.  Bartholomew  and  St.  Matthias. 

K.— St.  Matthew  and  St.  Jude.  L.— St.  Philip  and  St.  Simon. 

On  the  roof  eastward  of  the  figure  of  our  Lord  in  Glory,  all 
the  paintings  are  of  a  secular  character,  though  the  Presby- 
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tery,  over  which  they  are,  would  be  deemed  the  most  sacred 
portion  of  the  church.  They  are  emblems  of  the  twelve 
months  of  the  year.    They  may  be  interpreted  thus  : — 


January,  a  man  warming  his  hands 

February,  drinking  wine 

March,  digging 

April,  sowing  seed 

May,  hawking 

June,  plucking  flowers 


July,  reaping 
August,  threshing 
September,  gathering  fruit 
October,  brewing 
November,  felling  timber 
December,  killing  the  Christmas  pig 


Of  course  we  may  understand  from  these  emblems  the  duty  of 
serving  God  in  every-day  life,  that  "  whether  we  eat,  or  drink, 
or  whatever  we  do,  we  should  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God." 
Still  it  is  difiicult  to  account  for  such  emblems  exactly  over  the 
most  sacred  spot  in  the  churchy  namely,  that  in  which  the 
principal  altar  stood.  Hence  a  conjecture  has  been  formed, 
that,  at  the  very  beginning,  the  High  Altar  stood  beneath  the 
figure  of  our  Lord  in  Glory,  under  the  arch  supported  by 
j)illars,  the  capitals  of  which  are  the  only  foliated  ones  in  the 
Cathedral.  Xo  doubt  at  a  very  early  period,  perhaps  tvithin 
fifty  years  of  its  final  consecration^  when,  in  consequence  of 
serious  settlements  which  thrust  out  some  of  the  pillars  from 
the  perpendicular,  the  evidence  of  which  is  still  clearly  to  be 
seen,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  wall  up  the  space  between  the 
arches  opening  into  the  lesser  transepts  by  the  insertion  of 
two  Perpendicular  arches,  by  w^ay  of  counter  thrust  against  the 
weight  of  the  central  tower,  it  was  moved  further  eastward,  to 
the  place  it  occupies  at  the  present  time.  It  was  there  at  all 
events  when  Leland  saw  it,  c,  1540. 

But  walking  through  the  Choir,  the  whole  of  which  was 
restored  as  a  memorial  to  Bishop  Hamilton,  there  are  many 
objects  to  arrest  the  visitor's  attention.  Perhaps  his  eye  will 
first  rest  on  the  painted  window  of  three  lights,  high  up,  over 
the  three  arches  wiiich  form  the  termination  of  the  Choir,  the 
subject  of  which  is  the  Lifting  up  of  the  Brazen  Serpent  in 
the  Wilderness.  This  was  presented  to  the  Cathedral  in  1781, 
by  the  Earl  of  Radnor. 

The  Lectern  ;  this  is  of  brass,  and  of  very  chaste  design. 
It  was  presented  to  the  Cathedral  by  members  of  the  family  of 
the  late  Dean  Lear. 

The  Pulpit ;  this  is  of  Early  English  character,  and  is  of 
Tisbury  stone  and  Purbeck  marble.    The  upper  portion  is 
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octagonal  in  plan,  haying  a  trefoil-headed  arch  on  each  side 
enclosing  a  medallion.  In  six  of  the  medallions  are  the 
heads,  in  relief,  of  the  four  Eyangelists  and  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul. 

The  Bishop's  Throne,  which  was  designed  by  the  late 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  and  executed  by  Mr.  Earp,  of  Lambeth,  is  in 
the  Early  English  style,  carved  in  oak,  with  a  lofty  pinnacled 
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top  or  canopy,  and  makes  a  finish  to  the  stalls  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  Choir.  It  was  the  gift,  in  part,  of  Clergy  who 
have  been  ordained  in  the  Cathedral. 

The  Organ,  the  munificent  gift  of  Miss  Chafyn  Grove, 
was  built  by  Mr.  Willis,  of  London,  and  consists  of  four 
complete  Manuals  from  CC  to  A,  58  notes  ;  and  two  Octaves 
and-a-half  of  concave  and  radiating  Pedals  from  CCC  to 
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30  notes.  It  is  placed  in  the  second  arcade  on  each  side  of 
the  Choir,  a  tunnel  forming  the  connection  between  the  two 
parts,  whilst  the  larger  portion,  with  the  bellows,  are  in  the 
aisle  of  the  North  Transept.  The  instrument  cost  between 
£3000  and  £4000.  The  mechanism  has,  partly  by  the  muni- 
ficence of  Miss  Grove,  been  enclosed  by  a  handsome  casing  of 
wainscot  oak,  designed  by  the  late  Mr.  Street,  r.a. 

The  annexed  illustration  shows  the  position  of  the  old 
Organ  before  the  restoration.  It  formerly  stood  on  a  screen 
separating  the  Choir  from  the  Nave,  and  was  the  gift  of  George 
III.,  as  a  "Berkshire  gentleman,"  that  county  until  1836 
forming  part  of  the  Diocese  of  Salisbury.  The  instrument 
was  presented  a  year  or  two  ago  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  to 
the  Parish  of  St.  Thomas,  which  has  always  been  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Cathedral. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Choir,  is  the  beautiful  Chantry 
Chapel  of  Bishop  Audley,  who  died  in  1524.  The  curious 
and  elaborate  tabernacle-work  of  this  costly  dormitory  is  cha- 
racteristic of  the  state  of  art  that  prevailed  at  that  period,  and  is 
worthy  of  minute  inspection.  It  was  built  by  the  prelate  him- 
self in  the  year  1520,  and  originally  contained  several  images  of 
the  apostles  and  other  saints,  all  now  lost.  It  is  the  only 
perfect  specimen  of  that  species  of  monument  now  left  in  the 
Cathedral,  and  forms  an  imposing  finish  to  this  end  of  the  Choir. 
Facing  it,  on  the  southern  side,  is  the  Hungepford  Chantry, 
founded  by  Walter  Lord  Hungerford,  about  the  year  1429,  and 
chiefly  composed  of  iron.  It  was  removed  from  the  nave  (where 
it  was  originally  erected)  in  1778,  by  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  a 
descendant  of  the  Hungerford  family.  Great  taste  has  been 
employed  in  beautifying  this  piece  of  antiquity,  particularly  in 
the  different  coats  of  arms  that  adorn  it,  showing  the  chief 
alliances  of  the  descendants  of  the  founder.  It  is  now  used 
as  a  pew  for  the  Radnor  family. 

The  Re  red  OS  was  the  gift  of  Earl  Beauchamp,  as  a  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  his  ancestor,  Richard  Beauchamp,  the  prelate 
who  presided  over  this  diocese  from  1450  to  1482.  This 
exquisitely  beautiful  work  of  art  is  in  the  Early  English  style, 
and  the  details  are  based  upon  the  ancient  choir  screen  now  in 
the  Lady  Chapel,  and  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Bridport,  perhaps 
the  most  perfect  specimen  of  tomb  work,  of  its  date,  in 
existence.  The  design  consists  of  a  large  centre  panel,  eight 
feet  high,  in  which  is  sculptured  the  Crucifixion,  supported  by 
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the  statues  of  the  Mother  of  our  Lord  and  St.  John,  in  high 
relief.  The  arch  over  this  panel  is  enriched  with  intertwining 
foliage  with  angels.  On  each  side  of  the  central  compartment 
are  two  canopied  niches,  in  which  are  placed  statues  of  the  two 
Marys,  and  of  Bishops  Osmund  and  Beauchamp.  Over  these 
canopied  niches  runs  a  carved  cornice,  with  a  deep  stepped, 
gemmed,  and  carved  coping,  over  which  is  a  deep  perforated 
cresting.  The  central  compartment  is  finished  with  a  bold 
crocketed  gable,  carrying  angels  on  pedestals,  the  whole  being 
terminated  with  a  grand  finial,  out  of  which  rises  a  gemmed 
and  richly-carved  cross.  The  ends,  about  three  feet  thick, 
contain  panels  of  Early  English  foliage,  with  birds  in  relief, 
and  are  crowned  with  a  rich  gable  and  marble  shafts,  with 
capitals  supporting  angels.  The  back  to  the  Lady  Chapel  is 
panelled  up  with  clustered  marble  shafts  on  corbels,  and  also 
with  carved  capitals  carrying  angels.  The  whole  work  is 
executed  in  the  choicest  selected  pink  and  white  alabaster, 
with  shafts  of  Purbeck  marble.  The  total  width  is  about  14 
feet,  and  the  height  to  cross  22  feet.  The  design  is  by  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott,  and  it  was  executed  by  Farmer  and  Brindley,  of 
London,  at  a  cost  of  £1800. 

The  Altar  Table  is  of  English  oak,  and  the  design  con- 
sists of  arcading,  with  seven  openings,  divided  into  three 
panels,  with  octagon  shafts,  and  carved  capitals,  foliage,  and 
spandrils  in  relief.  The  cost  of  this  was  defrayed  by  small 
subscriptions,  from  those  who  had  been  confirmed  by  Bishop 
Hamilton.  The  beautiful  altar-cloths,  which  are  of  rich  design 
and  costly  materials,  were  worked  and  presented  by  Mrs. 
Sidney  Lear,  and  are  most  perfect  and  finished  specimens 
of  needlework.  The  credence  table  is  of  oak,  as  are  also  the 
sedilia  on  the  south  side  ;  the  former,  which  is  of  elaborate 
design,  having  a  marble  top.  The  altar  rails  are  of  cast 
brass,  the  main  stems  having  foliated  scroll  work  springing 
from  them.  The  three  arches  behind  the  reredos  have  been 
partially  filled  with  grilles  of  light  ornamental  iron  work,  two 
of  them  allowing  a  view  into  the  Lady  Chapel. 

The  Lady  Chapel ;  by  this  we  designate  the  whole  of 
the  building  eastward  of  the  Eeredos.  It  consists  of  a  central 
chapel,  with  an  aisle  both  on  the  north  and  south  side,  and  an 
ambulatory ;  by  the  last  name  we  denote  the  space  immediately 
behind  the  High  Altar,  marked  by  rows  of  pillars.  There 
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were  formerly  chapels,  called  respectiyely  from  their  founders 
the  Hungerford  and  Beauchamp  Chapels,  built  on  the  north 
and  south  sides  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  their  eastern  ends  being 
flush  with  that  of  the  Cathedral  itself*  They  were  both  of 
them  good  specimens  of  architectural  work.^  On  the  plea  that 
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they  were  needless  additions,  and  weakened  the  structure, 
arches  having  been  constructed  from  the  Lady  Chapel  looking 
into  them,  they  were  removed,  and  to  a  great  extent  destroyed, 
by  Wyatt  about  1789. 

^  The  Hungerford  Chapel  was  founded  in  the  15th  Century,  on  the  north 
of  the  Lady  Chapel,  by  Margaret,  widow  of  Kobert  Lord  Hungerford,  who 
died  in  1459.  The  Beauchamp  Chapel  was  built  by  Bishop  Beauchamp 
in  1482. 
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The  Lady  Chapel  is  a  part  of  the  Cathedral  which  must 
always  be  regarded  with  peculiar  interest.  It  was  the  first 
portion  that  was  built  and  consecrated ;  in  truth,  it  was  all 
that  Bishop  Richard  Poore,  our  first  founder,  liyed  to  see 
completed  before  his  removal  to  Durham  in  1229.  This  was 
consecrated  by  him  with  great  ceremony  in  1225,  just  five 
years  after  the  foundation-stone  of  the  church  was  laid.  The 
whole  chapel  was  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  There 
were,  however,  three  distinct  altars  dedicated  at  the  time  of 
the  consecration,  the  central  one  to  the  Ever  Blessed  Trinity 
and  All  Saints,  and  those  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  north  and 
south  aisles  respectively  to  St.  Peter  and  the  rest  of  the 
Apostles,  and  to  St.  Stephen  and  the  rest  of  the  Martyrs. 
These  dedications  would  seem  to  be  a  recognition  of  the  truth 
of  the  Communion  of  Saints,  in  and  through  their  union  with 
their  common  Lord,  silently  yet  truly  recalling  those  well- 
known  words  of  praise, The  glorious  company  of  the  Apostles 
praise  Thee — the  goodly  fellowship  of  the  Prophets  praise  Thee 
— the  noble  army  of  Martyrs  praise  Thee — the  Holy  Church 
throughout  all  the  world  doth  acknowledge  Thee — Holy,  Holy, 
Holy,  Lord  God  of  Sabbaoth." 

To  this  Chapel,  on  the  Feast  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  1226, 
were  removed,  from  the  precincts  of  the  Castle  at  Old  Sarum, 
where  they  had  been  buried,  the  bodies  of  Bishops  Osmund, 
Roger,  and  Joceline.  A  costly  shrine  was  subsequently  erected 
over  the  remains  of  St.  Osmund,  who  was  duly  canonised  some 
300  years  after  his  death,  and  special  privileges  conceded  to 
those  who  visited  it  with  their  offerings.  It  is  believed  that  a 
flat  stone,  with  the  simple  date  mxcix.,  which  at  this  moment 
is  lying  on  the  stone-bench  between  the  Lady  Chapel  and  its 
southern  aisle,  once  covered  his  remains. 

We  will  add,  that  when  Leland  visited  our  Cathedral  in 
1540,  he  saw  a  tablet  in  the  Lady  Chapel  with  a  Latin  in- 
scription upon  it,  of  which  in  his  Itinerary  (HI.  p.  92)  he 
gives  us  a  copy.  We  append  a  translation  of  a  portion  of  it : — 

"  Pray  for  the  soul  of  Bichard  Poore,  formerly  Bishop  of  Sarum,  who 
caused  tliis  Church  to  be  founded  in  honor  of  the  Blessed  Yirgin  Mary 

 ...A.D.  1219  The  said  Bishop  founded  a  Mass  of  the  Blessed 

Virgin,  to  be  solemnized  daily  within  this  Chapel,  and  appropriated  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  same  the  Eectory  of  Laverstoke.  He  was  afterwards 
translated  to  the  bishopric  of  Durham.    He  founded  a  monastery  at 
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Tarrant,  in  Dorset,  where  he  was  born  ;  and  there  his  heart  is  interred,  but 
his  body  is  buried  at  Durham.    He  died  April  15,  a.d.  1237." 

The  Lectepn  placed  here  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Sidney  Lear, 
who  was  a  very  generous  benefactor  to  the  Cathedral  and 
Theological  College,  is  of  Italian  walnut,  the  pedestal  being 
adorned  with  statuettes  of  the  four  Evangelists,  beneath  foliated 
canopies,  in  Early  English  style.  The  following  inscription  is 
placed  upon  the  base  : — 

"  In  memory  of  Henrietta  Louisa  Lear, 
A  true  lover  of  this  House  of  God, 
Who  entered  into  rest  Nov.  8,  1896." 

The  Lectern  was  designed  by  Mr.  Sidney  Gambler  Parry. 

A  few  more  words  need  only  be  said  of  the  Lady  ChapeL 
An  Altap- Piece  formerly  stood  here  consisting  of  five  niches, 
of  curious  workmanship,  three  of  which  were  immediately 
over  the  Holy  Table,  and  one  on  each  side  ;  this  has  now^ 
been  replaced  by  a  triptych  designed  by  Sir  Arthur  Blomfield, 
with  panels  painted  by  Mr.  Buckeridge.  The  Holy  Table 
itself  is  stone,  and  composed,  it  is  said,  of  parts  of  an 
old  altar-piece  concealed  by  that  erected  in  the  time  of 
Bishop  Seth  Ward.  The  grand  niche  on  each  side  of  the 
table  was  formed  out  of  the  ornaments  taken  from  the  en- 
trances to  the  Beauchamp  and  Hungerford  Chapels ;  the  arms 
of  the  respective  families  remain  on  their  tops,  in  their 
original  form.  The  pavement  is  of  black  and  white  marble, 
and  encaustic  tiles.  Of  the  columns  that  support  the  roof,  the 
four  principal  ones  do  not  measure  more  than  nine  or  ten 
inches  in  diameter,  though  nearly  thirty  feet  high ;  the  clus- 
tered columns  are  still  more  delicately  light,  and  are  now 
entirely  freed  from  their  former  incumbrances.  Under  the 
windows,  now  restored  to  their  original  level,  is  a  series  of 
niches,  the  canopies  of  which  are  formed  by  a  cornice  of  the 
Beauchamp  Chapel,  exhibiting  foliage  and  fan-work  tracery 
rising  from  corbel  heads.    Mr.  Price  describes  this  chapel  as 

a  specimen  of  the  vast  boldness  of  the  architect,"  who  certainly 
piqued  himself  on  leaving  to  posterity  an  instance  of  such 
small  pillars  bearing  so  great  a  load  as  the  vaulted  roof ;  while, 
he  observes,  "  one  would  not  suppose  them  to  stand  so  firm 
of  themselves,  as  even  to  resist  the  force  of  an  ordinary 
wind." 
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There  is  also  a  pair  of  beautiful  standard  candlesticks,  the 
gift  of  a  layman  residing  in  Salisbury.  The  bases  are  of 
foreign  walnut  and  the  whole  surface  is  richly  decorated  with 
embossed  and  saw-pierced  work  of  solid  silver.  The  design 
was  by  Sir  A.  Blomfield,  and  Messrs.  Benham  and  Froud,  of 
London,  executed  the  work. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  Lady  Chapel  is  a  painted  window 
placed  there  in  commemoration  of  the  late  Dean  Lear,  in 
1854,  consisting  of  five  lights,  in  which  are  depicted  the 
principal  events  in  the  life  of  our  Saviour.  The  north  la- 
teral light  commences  with  the  Annunciation,  Salutation,  &c., 
and  ends  with  the  Baptism  and  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
The  three  central  lights  contain  the  Last  Supper,  the  be- 
trayal, the  mocking,  scourging,  crucifixion,  entombment,  &c., 
and  are  illustrative  of  the  Passion,  Death  and  Kesurrection  of 
Christ.  The  south  lateral  light  begins  with  the  disbelief  of  St. 
Thomas  at  the  bottom  and  ends  with  the  Ascension  at  the  top. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  Lady  Chapel  are  two  other  painted 
windows,  both  being  a  continuation  of  the  above  subject. 
One  was  placed  there  in  1872  as  a  memorial  of  Bishop 
Burgess;  the  other  in  1875,  in  commemoration  of  Miss  Fisher. 
The  subjects  are  executed  in  medallions  on  a  richly  diapered 
ground,  the  prevailing  colours  being  ruby  and  blue,  and  there 
is  a  variety  of  subsidiary  tracery  and  imagery  in  the  compart- 
ments of  the  centre  lights. 

Whilst  speaking  of  stained  glass  ivindoivs^  we  may  draw  the 
visitor's  attention  to  the  following  : — 

Lithe  North  Choir  Aisle  is  a  window  to  the  memory  of 
Archdeacon  Huxtable,  the  upper  part  of  the  left  hand  light  is 
filled  with  the  figures  of  the  Archangels  Michael  and  Gabriel 
and  the  lower  represents  the  Angel  appearing  to  Gideon  ;  the 
top  of  the  right  hand  light  is  occupied  by  the  figures  of  the 
Angels  Raphael  and  Uriel  and  the  bottom  panel  by  the  Vision 
of  Isaiah.  (Executed  by  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Bell.)  Also  an 
exceedingly  beautiful  window  in  memory  of  the  wdfe  of  the  Rev. 
Chancellor  Swayne.  The  subject  is  the  lesson  of  humility 
taught  by  our  Saviour  to  the  inquiring  Apostle  as  to  "  who  is 
the  greatest  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ?"  the  answer  to  the 
•crowd  of  eager  disciples  being  given  in  the  "  Little  Child"  and 
the  "  Lily."  At  the  bottom  is  the  following  inscription  : — 
"  Catherina  Roberti  Georgii  Swayne  hujusce  ecclesise  cathedralis 
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cancellarii  conjux,  admodum  dilecta  et  desideratissima,  abdor- 
mivit  in  Christo.    Die  mensis  Maii  xxx.  a.d.  mdccclxxxiii." 

In  the  East  side  of  what  is  known  as  the  Morning  Chapel 
is  a  memorial  window  to  the  late  Mrs.  W.  K.  Hamilton,  the 
Nativity,  Crucifixion  and  Eesurrection  occupying  the  lower 
hghts,  and  the  figures  of  the  Archangels  Gabriel,  Michael  and 
Eaphael  the  upper,  while  the  two  panels  below  represent  works 
of  mercy.    (The  work  of  Messrs.  Burleson  and  G-ryles.) 

In  the  North  West  Transept  is  a  fine  window  to  the 
memory  of  Mrs.  Hamilton,  widow  of  the  late  Dean  of  Salisbury, 
which  is  an  excellent,  though  by  no  means  a  servile,  imitation  of 
the  ancient  glass,  geometrical  in  design,  which  has  been  preserved 
in  various  parts  of  the  Cathedral.  The  work  was  executed  by 
Mr.  A.  0.  Hemming,  of  London.  Immediately  beneath  the 
window  is  a  handsome  tablet  of  brass,  bearing  the  following 
inscription  : — "  To  the  honour  of  God  and  in  loving  memory  of 
Eleanor,  widow  of  Dean  Hamilton,  these  windows  are  erected 
by  their  daughter,  Dame  Katharine  Jane  Hulse,  of  Breamore 
House,  Hants,  August  30th,  1895.*' 

In  the  South  Choir  Aisle  is  one  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Mr.  George  Morrison,  of  Hampworth.  In  the  top  of  the 
left  hand  light  from  the  springing  downwards  are  the  figures 
of  our  Lord  and  the  doubting  Apostle,  and  below  is  Mary  at  the 
tomb  ;  on  the  top  of  the  right  hand  light  is  an  allegorical  repre- 
sentation of  our  Lord  in  glory,  the  subject  in  the  lower  part 
being  our  Lord's  appearance  after  His  Eesurrection.  (The  work 
of  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Bell.)  The  next  window,  to  the  memory 
of  the  Countess  of  Eadnor,  is  a  magnificent  specimen  of  glass 
painting.  We  must  give  the  highest  praise  to  the  noble  beauty 
of  design  and  colouring  which  this  window  exhibits.  It  is 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  H.  Holiday,  and  has  been  executed 
on  the  glass  by  Mr.  Powell.  There  are  eight  distinct  pictures, 
representing  respectively  the  four  Maries  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, in  the  upper  compaitments,  and,  below  these>  the  holy 
women  of  the  Old  Testament,  Sarah,  Hannah,  Ruth,  and 
Esther.  At  the  lowest  portion  of  the  window  is  the  inscrip- 
tion in  clearly  marked  characters  : — "  This  window  was 
erected  in  loving  memory  of  Mary,  Countess  of  Radnor,  bv  her 
twelve  children,  1880." 

The  adjoining  window,  erected  in  loving  memory  of  Jacob, 
4th  Earl  of  Radnor,  by  his  children,  in  1891,  was  executed  by 
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Messrs.  Powell,  of  London,  from  the  design  of  Mr.  H.  Holiday. 
The  upper  tier  of  figures  represents  St.  Joseph,  St.  James,  St. 
John  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  the  lower  tier  Jacob,  Moses, 
Joshua  and  Solomon. 

In  the  South  -  Eastern    Transept  Aisle,  at  the 

northern  end,  is  a  fine  window  to  the  memory  of  the  officers, 
non-commissioned  officers,  and  privates  of  the  62nd  or  AVilt- 
shire  Regiment,  who  fell  in  the  Crimean  war  in  1854 — 5,  the 
southern  light  of  this  window  being  to  the  memory  of  those 
of  the  regiment  who  fell  in  the  Sutlej  campaign  in  1845 — 6. 
Various  appropriate  subjects  from  Scripture  are  represented  in 
compartments,  the  two  lights  corresponding,  and  angels,  with 
St.  Michael,  and  St.  George  at  the  base,  complete  the  military 
character  of  the  decorations.  This  window  was  erected  by  the 
surviying  comrades  of  those  who  were  slain. 

In  the  same  Transept  is  a  painted  Window,  placed  there  by 
Mr.  Wharton,  in  memory  of  his  mother — subject,  "The 
raising  of  Lazarus." 

On  entering  the  South  Choir  Aisle  will  be  noticed  a 
memorial  window  to  the  late  Duke  of  Albany,  defrayed  by 
subscription,  the  subjects  being  "Jacob's  Dream"  and  the 
"  Sealing  of  the  Servants  of  God  in  their  foreheads,"  as  told  in 
Revelation  vii.    (The  work  of  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Bell.) 

Continuing  the  South  Choir  Aisle  we  may  notice  a  painted 
Window,  placed  there  in  memory  of  Captain  George  Eyre 
Townsend,  Eoyal  Artillery,  by  his  wife  and  sisters,  painted  by 
Mr.  Morris,  which  is  part  of  a  design  for  the  six  Choir 
Windows  of  a  Hierarchy  of  Angels."  There  are  "  Angeli 
Ministrantes"  and  Angeli  Laudantes  ;"  the  figures  are  from 
designs  by  Mr.  Burne  Jones,  and  the  grisaille  from  designs  by 
Mr.  Morris. 

Passing  to  the  South-Western  Transept,  the  visitor's 
attention  is  directed  to  the  windows  in  the  Aisle,  viz.,  one 
placed,  in  1869,  to  the  memory  of  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  William 
Macdonald,  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Marsh.  He  had  been  Canon 
of  the  Cathedral  for  39  years,  and  was  Archdeacon  of  Wilts 
for  34  years.  On  a  light  geometrical  groundwork  are  placed 
three  pictures,  one  over  the  other,  from  the  life  of  Christ,  the 
lowest  representing  Him  dead,  surrounded  by  the  Maries,  and 
inscribed  I  lay  down  my  life  for  the  sheep."  And  two 
stained  glass  windows,  the  work  of  Clayton  and  Bell,  one  of 
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which  was  given  by  Mr.  Douglas,  grandson  of  Bishop  Douglas, 
in  memory  of  members  of  his  family ;  and  the  other  by  Mrs. 
Verrinder  and  her  children  in  memory  of  Charles  Garland 
Verrinder,  who  died  in  1879.  The  one  at  the  South  end 
of  the  Aisle  is  to  the  memory  of  Sir  George  Alfred  Arney, 
Knight,  sometime  Recorder  of  Winchester,  and  afterwards 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Zealand.  He  was 
born  in  the  Close  in  1809,  died  in  1883,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Cloisters.  The  window  contains  three  subjects  : — "  Moses 
receiving  the  Law  from  the  hands  of  the  Almighty,"  "  Moses 
delivering  the  Law  to  the  people  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sinai," 
and  "Our  Lord's  Sermon  on  the  Mount" — divided  by  broad 
bands  of  early  grisaille  work,  of  which  the  Cathedral  richly 
abounds  in  old  examples.  The  other  half  light  was  placed  by 
Mr.  G.  S.  Read,  of  the  Western  Circuit,  to  the  memory  of  his 
wife  and  child.  The  large  south  window  in  this  Transept  is  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Dean  Hamilton  by  his  widow.  The 
old  glass  as  well  as  the  comparatively  modern  glass  of  the  old 
window  has  been  removed,  except  some  in  the  two  topmost 
lights,  and  it  is  now  replaced  by  glass  of  a  large  geometrical 
pattern,  which  is  harmoniously  blended,  and  forms  altogether 
a  rich  composition  in  entire  uniformity  with  13th  century 
work.  The  window  is  the  work  of  Mr.  James  Bell. 

At  the  East  end  of  the  South  Aisle  of  the  Nave  is  a 
window  (by  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Bell)  erected  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  Mr.  W.  M.  Coates,  by  his  friends  and  grateful  patients, 
the  subjects  being  "  The  Eaising  of  the  Widow's  Son," 
"The  Raising  of  Jairus'  Daughter"  "The  Healing  of  the 
Centurion's  Servant  of  Palsy  and  of  the  Woman  with  the 
Issue  of  Blood." 

In  the  same  aisle  is  a  double-light  window  of  fine  design  and 
colouring,  by  Mr.  H.  Holiday,  of  Hampstead,  intended  to 
illustrate  Scripture  texts.  Erected  to  the  honour  of  God  and 
in  memory  of  John  Henry  Jacob  and  Henrietta  Sophia,  his 
wife,  by  their  children,  in  1890. 

A  quantity  of  old  glass,  of  different  dates,  which  had  been 
stored  away  in  the  roof  of  the  Cathedral  over  the  Lady  Chapel, 
for  probably  more  than  100  years,  has  been  carefully  collected 
and  placed  in  the  upper  windows  at  the  South  end  of  the  East 
Transept.  This,  with  the  old  glass  in  the  triplet  window 
below,  is  the  largest  and  most  interesting  collection  of  ancient 
glass  to  be  found  in  any  Cathedral  in  the  country. 

I) 
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CHAPTER  V. 

i^k  dfloisters,  d^haptcr  lousi,  library,  m& 

The  Cloisteps,  which  are  situated  on  the  south-west  side 
of  the  Nave  of  the  Cathedral,  are  among  the  finest  examples  in 
England.  It  has  been  truly  said,  "  Nothing  can  be  more 
beautiful  than  the  contrast  of  their  long  grey  arcades  and 
graceful  windows,  with  the  green  sward  of  the  cloister-garths 
the  ^layers  of  shade'  of  the  dusky  cedars  in  its  centre,  and  th^ 
patch  of  blue  sky  above.  The  arrangement  of  the  windows^ 
with  their  large  six-foiled  openings  above  and  the  double 
arches  below,  each  arch  being  again  subdivided  by  a  slender 
pilaster,  is  very  striking."  The  upper  part  above  the  mullions 
had  in  it  some  thirty  years  ago  a  few  fragments  of  stained 
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glass,  though  whether  it  was  so  placed  from  the  beginning 
may  be  matter  of  question. 

As  to  the  precise  date  when  the  Cloisters,  and  Chapter 
House,  which  is  on  their  eastern  side,  were  built,  it  is  not  easy 
to  speak  with  certainty.  The  Cloisters  were  not  built  at 
exactly  the  same  time  as  the  Cathedral.  This  is  evident  from 
one  fact  pointed  out  by  Price,  namely  that  the  stone-work  is 
not  banded  together  ;  the  stones  not  tailing  into  the  walls  of 
the  Cathedral,  but  being  simply  built  up  against  it.  This 
proves  that  though  the  Cloisters  may  have  been  contemplated 
from  the  first,  yet  that  they  were  not  really  built  till  at  all 
events  the  body  of  the  Cathedral  was  finished.  They  exhibit 
moreover  a  more  developed  and  somewhat  later  style.  They 
were  built  in  their  original  form  probably  during  the  epis- 
copates of  Walter  de  la  Wyle  and  Robert  de  Wickhampton, 
that  is  between  1260  and  1284.  The  Chapter  House  was 
probably  built  a  few  years  after  the  Cloisters,  early  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  The  architecture  is  perhaps  of  a  slightly 
later  character,  and  during  its  restoration  in  1854  many  of  the 
pennies  of  Edward  I.  were  found  in  those  parts  of  the  foun- 
dation that  needed  under-pinning. 

In  the  Book  of  Evidences,  in  the  Bishop's  Registry,  there 
are  several  documents  relating  to  the  Close  and  Cloisters. 
There  are  two,  by  which  Edward  III.  grants  a  charter  de 
murando  clausiim,  and  gives  permission  to  the  authorities  to 
use  the  materials  of  the  Cathedral  at  Old  Sarum  for  the 
purpose.  Then  there  are  two  other  documents,  called  charters 
of  Bishop  Wyville,  dated  1338,  the  one  for  the  completion  of 
the  wall  of  the  Close,  de  complendo  clcmsum,  the  other  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  Cloisters,  de  cmpliando  claustrim.  So  that 
we  may  gather  from  these  documents  and  other  evidences, 
that  the  walling  of  the  Close  and  building  of  the  Cloisters 
began  (say)  about  1280,  that  the  work  lasted  for  a  good 
number  of  years,  and  was  not  finally  completed  till  about 
1340.  We  may  infer  also  that  the  original  cloisters  were  only 
a  portion  of  what  we  now  see — possibly  little  more  than  their 
northern  side — and  that  they  were  enlarged  and  completed  in 
the  days  of  Bishop  Wyville,  who,  as  we  know,  was  fond  enough 
of  building,  and  seems  to  have  had  plenty  of  money,  for  it  was 
he  that  crenellated "  his  manors  of  Woodford,  Sherborne, 
Chardstock,  Pottern,  Cannings,  Sunning,  as  well  as  his 
mansion  in  Fleet-street,  London,  the  memory  of  which  is  still 
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preseryed  in  Salisbury  Court/'  close  by  St.  Bride's  Church  ; 
SO  that  it  seems  probable  that  the  Chapter  House  was  added 
at  the  same  time  that  the  Cloisters  were  enlarged. 

The  Cloisters  form  a  square  on  the  south  side  of  the  Cathe- 
dral, and  extend  from  the  great  transept  to  the  west  end. 
Their  exact  dimensions  are  as  follows  : — 


The  open  area,  which  is  covered  with  grass  of  unfading 
verdure,  is  used  as  a  burial-place  for  the  Close.  Two  beautiful 
cedar-trees  stand  in  the  centre,  wonderfully  adding  to  the 
quiet  and  reverent  effect  of  the  last  earthly  home  of  many  who 
from  time  to  time  have  been  connected  with  the  Cathedral. 

From  the  south-west  corner  of  the  quadrangle  there  is  to 
be  seen  a  very  fine  view  of  the  Cathedral. 

The  eastern  side  of  the  Cloister  communicates  with  the 
Chapter  House  by  a  vestibule  and  double  doorway,  the  arches 
of  which  spring  from  a  clustered  pillar  with  a  carved  capital. 

The  restoration  of  the  Cloisters,  which  was  the  first  work  of 
the  kind  in  connection  with  the  Cathedral  attempted  in  recent 
days,  was  effected  at  the  expense,  and  the  cost  was  con- 
siderable, of  Bishop  Denison. 

The  following  monumental  memorials,  and  inscriptions,  may 
be  seen  in  the  Cloisters. 

In  the  centre  of  the  Green,  near  the  two  cedars,  are  two  flat 
stones  with  the  following  inscriptions: — Edward  Denison^ 
D,D.,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  born  May  13,  1801  ;  died  March 
6,  1854.  Louisa  Mary  Denison^  born  Jan.  26,  1812  ;  died 
September  22, 1841  ;  and  on  the  east  wall  will  be  found  a  brass 
plate  to  the  memory  of  this  lady,  who  was  second  daughter  of 
Henry  Ker  Seymer,  Esq.,  and  first  wife  of  Bishop  Denison. 

A  tablet  to  the  memory  of  William  Osmond,  who  died  in 
1875.    For  many  years  lay- vicar  and  mason  of  the  cathedral. 

A  small  brass  encircling  a  Purbeck  marble  cross,  to  the 
memory  of  James  Lacy,  1837,  and  Mary,  his  wife,  1846. 

On  the  north  wall  is  a  tablet  to  Amy  Williams,  sister  of  Eev. 
W.  L.  Bowles,  who  died  28th  November,  1859,  married  first  to 
Eev.  Peregrine  Bingham,  and  secondly  to  Sir  Kichard  Williams^ 
K.C.B.,  of  the  Marine  Artillery. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Chapter  House  door  are  tablets  to 


From  out  to  out  of  the  WaUs 

Area  inclosed 

Clear  width  to  walk  in  ... 
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the  memory  of  George  Lewes  Benson^  LL,B,,  for  upwards  of 
40  years  yicar-choral  of  this  Cathedral,  who  died  1862 ;  and 
to  Arthur  Thomas  Corfe,  organist  and  master  of  the  choristers 
of  this  cathedral  for  58  years.  He  died  whilst  on  his  knees  at 
prayer  on  28th  Jan.,  1863,  in  the  90th  year  of  his  age.  The 
tablet  was  erected  by  13  suryiving  children. 

Tablet  to  the  memory  of  Henrietta  Sophia  Jacob ^  wife  of  John 
Henry  Jacob.    Died  1860. 

There  are  also  tablets  on  the  walls  to  the  memory  of  various 
residents  of  the  Close,  from  1798  to  1873. 

We  copy  the  following  from  a  reprint  of  Price's  Description 
of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  1774  : — 

"  In  the  Cloister,  by  the  Chapter-house  door,  is  this  inscription  : — Here 
lieth  the  body  of  Francis  Price,  Architect,  who  departed  this  life  the  20th 
day  of  March,  1753,  in  the  50th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  Surveyor  and 
Clerk  of  the  Fabrick  of  this  Cathedral,  and  directed  the  many  and  great 
repairs  thereof  during  the  last  17  years  with  great  judgment  and  integrity ; 
many  other  works  both  public  and  private,  planned  and  executed  by  him, 
as  they  gained  him  the  esteem  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  are  lasting 
monuments  of  his  skill  and  ability.  Here  also  lieth  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of 
Francis  Price,  who  departed  this  life  Feb.  25,  1791,  aged  57  years.  This 
stone  is  of  Sussex  marble." 

The  Chapter  House  is  indeed  a  noble  building,  octa- 
gonal in  form,  supported  in  the  centre  by  one  pillar,  whence 
springs  the  groining  of  the  ceiling.  A  deep  stone  plinth  goes 
round  the  interior  on  which  is  a  raised  seat,  diyided  at  the 
back  by  surface  arches  flanked  each  by  small  pillars,  and  so 
formed  into  some  forty-nine  seats,  allotted  to  the  Bishop, 
Dean,  Chief  Dignitaries,  Archdeacons,  and  to  the  various 
Canons  holding  prebends  in  the  Cathedral,  and  in  virtue  of 
them  being  "  Members  of  Chapter."  On  either  side  of  the 
entrance  are  two  stalls  for  the  Chancellor  and  Treasurer 
respectively. 

The  Chapter  House  contains  eight  windows  opening  between 
the  same  number  of  buttresses.  These  windows  are  divided 
by  three  muUions  into  four  lights,  and  the  upper  portions  of 
them  have  in  them  the  quatrefoil  and  plate-tracery.  Between 
the  bases  of  the  windows  and  the  seats  an  arcade  is  carried 
round  the  lower  part  of  the  walls.  In  the  spandrils  of  this 
arcade  is  a  remarkable  series  of  sculptures  in  high  relief,  repre- 
senting portions  of  Scripture  history  from  the  Creation  to  the 
declaration  of  the  Law  by  Moses.  The  sculptures  on  the  left 
are  by  some  said  to  have  been  defaced  by  the  Cromwellian 
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Commissioners,  who  held  their  sittings  in  this  building  dm'ing 
the  great  rebellion.  They  are  now  completely  and  accurately 
restored,  and  the  following  is  a  correct  list  of  the  whole 
series : — 


West  Bay. 

1.  Description  of  Chaos. 

2.  Creation  of  the  Firmament. 

North-west  Bay. 

3.  Creation  of  the  Earth. 

4.  Creation  of  the  Sun  and  Moon. 

6.  Creation  of  the  Birds  and  Fishes. 

6.  Creation  of  Adam  and  Eve. 

7.  The  Sabbath. 

8.  The  Institution  of  Marriage. 

9.  The  Temptation. 

10.  The  hiding  in  the  garden. 

North  Bay. 

11.  The  Expulsion. 

12.  Adam  tilling  the  ground. 

13.  Cain  and  Abel's  Offering. 

14.  Murder  of  Abel. 

15.  God  sentencing  Cain. 

16.  God  commanding  Noah  to  build 

the  ark. 

17.  The  ark. 

18.  Noah's  vineyard. 

North-east  Bay. 

19.  The  drunkenness  of  Noah. 

20.  Building  of  the  tower  of  Babel. 

21.  The  angels  appearing  to  Abraham. 

22.  Abraham  entertaining  angels. 

23.  Destruction  of  Sodom  &  Gomorrah. 

24.  The  escape  of  Lot. 

25.  Abraham  and  Isaac  journeying  to 

the  Mount. 

26.  The  Sacrifice  of  Isaac. 

East  Bay. 

27.  Isaac  blessing  Jacob. 

28.  Blessing  of  Esau. 

29.  Rebecca  sending  Jacob  to  Padan- 

aram. 

30.  Meeting  of  Jacob  and  Rachel. 

31 .  Rachael  introducing  Jacob  to  Laban 


32.  J acob  wrestling  with  the  angel,  and 

Jacob's  dream. 

33.  The  angel  touching  Jacob's  thigh. 

34.  Meeting  of  Jacob  and  Esau. 

South-east  Bay. 

35.  Joseph's  dream. 

36.  Joseph  relating  his  dream. 

37.  Joseph  being  placed  in  the  well. 

38.  Joseph  sold  into  Egypt. 

39.  Joseph's  coat  brought  to  Jacob. 

40.  Joseph  brought  to  Potiphar. 

41.  Joseph  tempted  by  Potiphar's  wife. 

42.  J oseph  accused  before  Potiphar. 

South  Bay. 

43.  Joseph  placed  in  prison. 

44.  The  fate  of  Pharaoh's  baker  and 

butler. 

45.  Pharaoh's  dream. 

46.  Pharaoh's  perplexity. 

47.  Joseph  taken  from  prison,  and 

interpreting  the  dream. 

48.  Joseph  ruling  in  Egypt. 

49.  The  brethren  journeyinginto  Egypt. 

50.  The  cup  placed  in  Benjamin's  sack. 

South-west  Bay. 

51.  The  discovery  of  the  cup. 

52.  Thebrethren  pleadingbef  ore  Joseph 

53.  Jacob  and  family  journeying  to 

Egypt. 

54.  The  brethrenpleadingbef  ore  Joseph 

after,  the  death  of  Jacob. 

55.  J  oseph  assuring  his  brethren  of  his 

protection. 

56.  Moses  in  the  presence  of  God. 

57.  The  passage  of  the  Red  Sea. 

58.  Destruction  of  the  Egyptians. 

West  Bay. 

59.  Moses  striking  the  rock. 

60.  The  declaring  of  the  law. 


In  contemplating  the  successive  groups,  the  visitor  will  not 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  richness  and  diversity  of  the  foliated 
capitals  of  the  shafts  that  divide  the  niches,  and  the  wonderful 
variety  of  expression  in  the  heads  above  them,  exhibiting  almost 
every  phase  of  character  from  the  demoniac  to  the  angelic. 

The  key  to  the  whole  scheme  of  the  iconography  of  the 
Chapter  House,  according  to  Mr.  Burges,  is  "  the  quatrefoil  in 
the  tympanum  of  the  inside  face  of  the  entrance  arch.  From 
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the  fact  of  the  evangelistic  emblems  occupying  the  angles  of 
this  panel,  we  may  infer  that  it  was  adorned  with  a  seated 
figure  of  our  Lord.  .  .  .  Around  and  starting  from  the 
quatrefoil  as  a  centre,  run  first  a  series  of  heads  representing 
the  various  conditions  of  life  at  the  time  the  edifice  was  con- 
structed.  Thus  we  see  the  shaven  monk,  the  in  and  out-door 
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costume  of  the  fine  lady,  the  nun,  the  merchant,  the  sailor,  the 
countryman,  and  many  others.  Then,  above  these,  and  filling 
in  the  spandrils  of  the  arcade  running  below  the  windows,  is 
the  history  of  man  from  the  Creation  to  the  delivery  of  the  Ten 
Commandments  on  Mount  Sinai.  It  will  thus  be  perceived 
that  the  series  begins  and  ends  with  the  ministrations  of  our 
Lord."    The  windows,  in  their  original  condition,  seem  to  have 
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contained  what  Mr.  Burges  calls  "the  poem."  At  all  events, 
each  of  the  quatrefoils  contained  an  angel,  bearing  one  of  the 
objects  used  in  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist.  Ten  of  these 
remain  scattered  in  the  west  window  of  the  nave. 

For  a  long  period  the  Chapter  House  was  in  a  dilapidated 
and  even  dangerous  condition.  The  buttresses  were  more  or 
less  disturbed,  portions  of  the  walls  were  fractured^  and  the 
central  pillar  was  about  five  inches  out  of  the  perpendicular. 
The  Norman  tiles,  said  to  have  been  brought  from  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Old  Sarum,  with  which  the  Chapter  House  was  paved, 
were  in  parts  destroyed,  and  in  others  broken  up  and  scattered 
about  in  fragments ;  and  indeed  the  whole  interior  wore  a 
neglected  and  ruinous  appearance.  It  was  matter  of  notoriety 
that  the  late  Bishop  Denison,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  expended 
considerable  sums  on  the  Cloisters,  had  also  conceived  the 
design  of  repairing  the  Chapter  House.  Accordingly,  at  his 
lamented  death  the  restoration  was  resolved  on,  as  an  appro- 
priate memorial  of  the  departed  Prelate.  Subscriptions  were 
immediately  commenced,  and  the  work  was  so  far  advanced, 
that  on  July  30, 1856,  the  opening  of  the  Chapter  House,  then 
partially  restored,  was  inaugurated  by  a  solemn  service. 

The  restoration  of  the  Chapter  House  was  completed  under 
the  able  superintendence  of  Mr.  Clutton,  architect,  and  now  pre- 
sents a  faithful  reproduction  of  the  splendours  of  Mediaeval  art. 
An  encaustic  pavement  has  been  laid  down  by  Minton,  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  colours,  patterns,  and  devices  of  the  Norman 
tiles  with  which  the  floor  was  formerly  paved.  The  central 
column  of  Purbeck  marble  (now  restored  to  the  perpendicular) 
with  its  delicate  clustering  shafts,  has  been  polished  up  to  a 
lustrous  gloss,  and  the  light  vaulted  roof  is  garlanded,  as  it 
were,  with  an  elegant  wreath  of  painted  foliage,  an  exact  revival 
of  the  original  colouring,  with  gilded  tufts  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  ribs.  The  sculptures,  where  mutilated  or  decayed, 
have  been  accurately  restored  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Philip,  in  Caen 
stone,  and  Mr.  0.  Hudson  carried  out  some  good  decorative 
painting,  in  the  revived  polychrome  of  the  bays.  The  walls 
of  the  arcade  were  diapered  in  rich  and  harmonious  colours, 
and  profusely  embellished  with  fleurs-de-lis,  birds,  and  various 
devices  similar  to  those  on  the  pavement,  but  the  colouring 
has  recently  been  erased.  The  marble  shafts  dividing  the 
niches  are  polished  to  a  silvery  lustre,"  and  the  gilded 
foliage  of  their  capitals  shines  out  with  a  most  splendid 
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eflPect.  The  arch-mouldings  of  the  canopies  re-appear  in 
their  primitive  hues  ;  and  the  judicious  application  of  colours 
and  gilding  to  the  sculptures  has  been  attended  with  the 
happy  effect  of  rendering  the  grouping  more  distinct, 
and  imparting  additional  animation  and  expression  to  the 
figures  of  the  frieze.  The  beauty  of  the  whole  is  enhanced 
by  the  new  windows,  very  light  and  elegant  in  character. 
They  are  glazed  with  richly  diapered  glass,  the  tracery  in  the 
head  being  relieved  by  some  figures  in  brilliant  colours.  These 
windows  were  executed  by  Mr.  Ward,  of  Frith-street,  London, 
after  the  grisaille  pattern.  The  funds  for  the  West  window, 
over  the  door,  were  supplied  by  the  Non-residentiaries  of  the 
Cathedral ;  for  the  South-west  by  a  guinea  subscription  among 
ladies  interested  in  the  restoration  of  the  building ;  and  for 
the  South  by  George  Wingfield  Digby,  Esq.  The  South-east 
window  was  placed  by  subscription  to  the  memory  of  Miss 
Hamilton,  daughter  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Salisbury ;  the  East 
window  is  a  memorial  of  the  mother  of  the  late  Bishop  Denison ; 
the  North-east  window  is  erected  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Mason, 
father  of  Mrs.  Hamilton,  wife  of  the  late  Dean ;  the  North 
window  is  a  memorial  of  the  parents  of  Miss  Wickins ;  and  the 
North-west  window  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  Alfred  Denison,  brother 
of  Bishop  Denison.  The  ancient  table  of  the  Chapter  House 
was  restored  at  the  cost  of  the  late  Miss  Wickins,  of  the  Close. 

The  visitor,  before  leaving,  should  linger  for  a  moment  in 
the  Vestibule,  and  direct  his  attention  to  a  remarkable  series 
of  sculptures,  which  fill  the  voussoirs  of  the  arch  of  the  door- 
way forming  the  entrance  to  the  Chapter  House.  It  must 
remain  a  matter  for  conjecture  as  to  what  subject  filled  the 
very  curious  niche  over  the  doorway,  but  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  we  should  not  be  wrong  if  we  assigned  to  it  a 
group  of  the  coronation  of  the  Virgin.^  In  the  voussoirs  of  the 
arch  are  fourteen  small  niches  containing  figures  of  the  Virtues 
trampling  on  the  Vices.  They  are  not  very  easily  interpreted. 
Of  those  on  the  right  hand  the  figures  in  the  third  niche 
counting  from  the  top,  seem  to  be  Concordia  trampling  on 
Discordia ;  in  the  sixth  Temperentia  pours  liquor  down  the 
throat  of  Ebrietas ;  and  in  the  seventh,  Fortitude  tramples  on 
Formido,  who  cuts  her  own  throat.  On  the  left  hand  are — in 
the  first  niche,  Fides  trampling  on  Infidelitas ;  in  the  second^ 

^  The  Iconography  of  the  Chapter  House,  Salisbury.    By  Wm.  B urges. 
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a  virtue  coyers  a  vice  with  her  cloak,  the  vice  embraces  her 
knees  with  one  hand,  and  stabs  her  with  a  sword  in  the 
other.  The  well-known  line  of  Chaucer,  suggested,  perhaps, 
by  a  similar  sculpture,  is  at  once  recalled — 

"  The  smiler  with  the  knife  beneath  his  cloak." 

In  the  fourth  niche,  Veritas  pulls  out  Mendacia's  tongue ;  in 
the  fifth,  Pudicitia  scourges  Libido ;  and  in  the  sixth,  Largitas 
pours  coin  into  the  throat  of  Avaritia.  In  reference  to  these 
sculptures  Professor  Cockerell  remarks: — "Their  design  is 
exquisite,  equal  indeed  to  the  great  works  of  Flaxman  and 
Stothard ;  and  they  resemble  the  works  of  the  gates  of  Florence, 
which  are  posterior  in  date.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  persuade 
ourselves  that,  in  these  figures,  so  elegant  in  contour  and  so 
ideal  in  character,  we  are  contemplating  the  work  of  a  Gothic 
artist  of  the  thirteenth  century."  Mr.  Purges  says  : — "  The 
whole  of  these  sculptures  are  of  the  very  highest  class  of  art, 
and  infinitely  superior  to  any  of  the  work  in  the  Chapter  House, 
the  only  defect  being  in  the  size  of  the  heads.  Probably  this 
was  intentional  on  the  part  of  the  artist.  The  intense  life  and 
movement  of  the  figures  are  deserving  of  special  study." 

The  Episcopal  Chair,  together  with  the  Footstool  and  Desk, 
was  presented  by  the  Rev.  Subdean  Bourne.  The  Chair,  which 
was  made  by  Messrs.  Farmer  and  Brindley,  of  Lambeth,  is  of 
Italian  walnut.  The  principal  panel  represents  the  outpouring 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost ;  above  this  is  a 
triangular  panel  crowned  with  a  mitre,  and  containing  in  the 
centre  the  Virgin  and  Holy  Child,  as  the  armorial  device  of  the 
See.  At  the  sides  are  the  arms  of  the  founder  of  the  Cathedral, 
Bishop  Poore,  and  the  three  bells  which  are  the  arms  of  the 
present  Bishop.  Portions  of  the  back  are  pierced  with  delicate 
tracery,  to  secure  that  lightness  of  effect  which  is  desirable  in 
such  a  Church  as  that  of  Salisbury.  The  chair  is  upholstered 
in  garter-blue  velvet,  the  Bishops  of  Salisbury  from  the  time  of 
Bishop  Beauchamp  to  that  of  Cardinal  Campeggio,  and  again 
from  Bishop  Seth  Ward  to  Bishop  Burgess  having  been  Chan- 
cellors of  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  Though  simple  in  design, 
the  chair  is  very  handsome. 

A  brass  on  the  floor  at  the  entrance  of  the  Chapter  House 
indicates  that  it  was  restored  in  memory  of  the  late  Bishop 
Denison.    The  inscription,  which  was  written  by  the  late  Ven. 
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Archdeacon  Drury,  is  in  elegant  Latin.  The  following  is  a 
literal  translation : — 

"  To  the  honour  of  God  and  in  memory  of  his  Servant  Edwaed  Denison, 
buried  in  peace  within  the  adjoining  cloisters,  this  Chapter  House,  long 
unsightly  from  age  and  decay,  was,  through  the  offerings  of  the  faithful^ 
renovated,  and  to  its  original  grandeur  felicitously  restored,  by  the  diligence 
and  labour  of  six  years.  For  assuredly  he  was  deserving  of  a  monument, 
before  all  others  the  most  acceptable  to  his  feelings,  beautified  in  his  honour. 
A  man,  from  his  boyhood  devoted  to  the  charms  of  science  and  the  arts, 
a  disciple  of  Christ,  trained  to  the  practice  of  every  virtue,  a  Priest  of  God 
without  reproach.  Careful  for  the  things  of  others,  unsparing  of  his  own, 
A  ruler  of  the  Church,  sagacious,  single-minded,  benignant,  active  in 
business — assiduous  in  the  discharge  of  every  duty,  in  the  House  of  God, 
in  the  Senate,  at  home  and  abroad,  a  strenuous  asserter  and  expounder  of 
the  Catholic  Faith.  By  sudden  illness  prematurely  snatched  away,  amid 
the  tears  of  his  friends,  with  his  wonted  firmness  and  composure  he  calmly 
breathed  forth  a  spirit,  more  meet  for  heaven,  on  the  6th  of  March,  1854i, 
aged  54.  Whosoever  thou  art  that  lookest  around,  by  the  example  of  this 
man  learn  wisely  to  live  in  Christ,  and  trustfully  to  die  in  Christ." 

DIMENSIONS  OF  THE  CHAPTER  HOUSE. 

Feet, 

Out  to  out  of  the  walls,  diameter  ...       ...       ...  78 

In  the  clear  withinside     ...        ...        ...        ...        , 58 

Height  of  the  vaulted  ceiling      ...       ...       ...       . .  <  52 

The  Library  in  its  present  form  is  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Bishop  Jewell.  It  is  a  long  building  extending  over 
half  the  eastern  side  of  the  Cloisters.  There  was  a  Cathedral 
Library,  however,  long  before  the  present  building  was 
erected  ;  indeed  it  is  stated,  that  schools  and  a  library  were 
built  in  1445,  during  the  episcopate  of  William  Ayscough„ 
Many  valuable  manuscripts  were  bequeathed  to  the  Cathe- 
dral, from  as  early  a  period  as  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  as  for  example  by  Ealph  of  York,  who  was  Chancellor 
1288 — 1309,  and  Henry  de  la  Wyle,  who  held  the  same 
dignity  1313 — 1327.  There  are  in  the  Library  some  187 
manuscripts,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable  value ;  amongst 
them  are  a  Benedictional"  of  the  13  th  century;  a  com- 
mentary of  the  Venerable  Bede  on  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  of  the 
11th  century ;  a  copy  of  St.  Aldhelm,  "  De  laude  Virginitatis," 
of  the  same  early  date  ;  a  number  of  treatises  of  St.  Augustine, 
of  the  12th  and  13th  centuries  ;  a  Psalter  of  the  Gallican 
Version,  dating  from  the  10th  century,  with  an  interlinear 
gloss  in  Anglo-Saxon,  as  also  one  of  the  same  date,  the 
Grallican  and  Hebrew  of  Jerome's  translation,  written  ia 
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parallel  columns.  There  is  also  a  magnificent  Breviary  of  the 
date  c,  1460,  which  seems  once  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Church  of  Arlingham,  in  Gloucestershire,  and  which  became 
ultimately  the  possession  of  Bishop  Denison,  by  whom  it  was 
bequeathed,  in  1854,  to  the  Cathedral. 

Besides  these  manuscripts,  the  number  of  printed  books  in 
the  Cathedral  Library  is  now  some  7000,  a  munificent  bequest 
of  Dean  Hamilton  of  some  1000  volumes  having  materially 
enriched  the  collection,  which  has  still  further  been  increased 
by  1000  volumes  presented  by  Miss  Kingsbury,  being  part  of 
the  library  of  her  late  father,  the  Rev.  Canon  Kingsbury.  The 
older  volumes  are  chiefly  works  on  Divinity  and  History  ;  not 
a  few  of  the  Bishops  of  the  See,  such  as  Gheast,  and  Seth 
Ward,  having  bequeathed  their  collections,  or  many  of  them, 
to  the  Cathedral.  Amongst  other  liberal  contributors  were 
Dean  Baylie,  Chancellor  Drake,  and  Canon  Isaac  Walton. 

The  Library  is  a  noble  room,  and  is  open  at  stated  times  to 
the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese,  and  to  the  public  generally.  The 
former  are  allowed  the  privilege,  under  certain  conditions,  of 
borrowing  books  from  the  Library.  A  catalogue  has  been 
recently  printed  under  the  careful  and  pains-taking  super- 
vision of  the  Eev.  S.  M.  Lakin,  the  Succentor  of  the  Cathe- 
dral, who  holds  the  post  of  Librarian.  In  the  preface  to  that 
work  will  be  found  a  summary  of  the  contents  of  the  Library. 
Some  125  volumes  are  printed  in  black  letter,  and  date  from 
the  15th  and  16th  centuries.  Among  the  early  printed  books 
of  especial  interest  are  a"  Pontificar'  (1510) — a  Missal  (1519) 
— and  a  Gradual  (1528),  of  the  "  Use  of  Sarum." 

The  Muniment  Room;  this  is  the  upper  portion  of  an 
octagonal  building  on  the  south  of  the  lesser  transept,  the 
lower  portion  of  which  is  used  as  the  Canons'  Vestry.  It  is 
dimly  lighted  by  some  small  apertures  that  seem  intended  to 
make  "darkness  visible,"  rather  than  to  admit  the  light  of 
day.  The  floor  is  laid  with  encaustic  tiles  in  pattern  and 
arrangement  similar  to  those  in  the  Chapter  House.  The 
oaken  roof  is  supported  by  a  central  column  of  wood  on  the 
eastern  face  of  which  may  be  still  traced  the  outlines  of  a 
cross.  We  read  of  the  Altar  in  the  Treasury,  and  sometimes 
of  the  "super-altar,"  the  latter  name  denoting  a  small  and 
moveable  altar.  No  doubt  the  Muniment  Eoom  was  the 
Treasury,  and  the  cross  still  remaining  denotes  the  position  of 
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the  altar  when  used  there.  The  whole  room  and  everything 
in  it  wears  the  impress  of  strength  and  security.  There  are 
several  presses  and  some  oblong  chests  ;  the  lids  of  the  latter, 
sufficiently  immoyeable  by  their  own  weight,  are  further 
secured  by  several  locks  and  massive  staples.  In  these  chests 
were  in  olden  times  kept  the  treasures  of  the  Cathedral,  and 
three  keys,  each  in  the  possession  of  a  distinct  dignitary,  were 
required  to  open  them.  In  the  presses  are  contained  not  only 
the  Chapter  Registers,  a  collection  of  singular  value,  but 
other  documents  relating  to  the  possessions  and  rights  of  the 
Cathedral  from  earliest  days.  A  writer,  in  1834,  described 
the  state  of  the  Muniment  Room  and  its  contents  as  in  a 
lamentable  condition,  the  various  documents  being  a  feast 
for  moths  and  spiders."  The  late  Dean  Lear  was  instrumental 
in  remedying  that  state  of  things.  Within  the  last  few  years, 
moreover,  a  list,  carefully  compiled,  has  been  drawn  up  of  the 
contents  of  the  Muniment  Room,  which  is  of  the  greatest  use 
to  those  who  may  seek  information  in  regard  to  the  Cathedral, 
and  its  history,  in  times  past.  Indeed  nothing  can  be  more 
commendable  than  the  care  which  the  authorities  have  now 
for  a  long  time  past  shewn  in  guarding  jealously  the  records 
of  the  Cathedral  committed  to  their  care. 

It  may  be  added,  that  there  is  usually  preserved  in  the 
Muniment  Room,  where  it  lies  on  the  table  enclosed  in  an 
oaken  frame,  a  copy  of  "  Magna  Charta,"  which  has  been  con- 
jectured to  be  the  transcript  committed  to  the  care  of  William 
Longspee,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  as  one  of  the  original  witnesses. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


We  commence  our  tour  of  the  Monuments  from  the  grand 
entrance  at  the  West  End,  and  the  first  which  occurs  on  the 
South  side  is : — 

1.  A  handsome  marble  monument,  witli  a  figure  of  Hibernia, 
executed  by  Eysbrack.  It  was  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Thomas,  Lord  Wyndham,  of  Finglass,  in  Ireland,  youngest  son 
of  John  Wyndham,  of  Norrington,  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  Esq., 
■who  died  the  24th  November,  1745.  He  was  Lord  Chancellor 
of  Ireland. 

2.  A  flat,  coffin-shaped  stone  of  Purbeck  marble,  which  is 
probably  the  oldest  monument  in  the  church.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured to  have  been  brought  from  Old  Sarum  with  the  bones 
of  Bisliojp  Herman,  who  died  in  1078.  But  there  is  no  record 
of  his  having  been  buried  at  Old  Sarum,  or  of  the  removal  of 
his  remains  to  the  new  Cathedral.  Indeed  Bishop  Herman 
would  seem  to  have  lived  for  the  most  part  at  Sherborne. 

3.  The  next  in  order  on  the  same  side  is  the  monumental 
effigy  of  a  Bishop,  in  full  pontificals,  and  surrounded  with  a 
border  of  birds  and  foliage.  This  stone  was  brought,  it  is 
supposed,  from  Old  Sarum.  The  chasuble  on  the  figure  is 
embroidered  with  stars,  and  the  dalmatic  has  a  rich  border. 
The  left  hand  holds  the  pastoral  staff",  the  right  being  raised 
as  usual  in  the  attitude  of  benediction.  The  ornamentation 
around  the  effigy  is  in  the  gorgeous  style  of  early  Anglo- 
Norman.  This  slab  is  supposed  to  have  covered  the  remains  of 
Bishop  Jocelin,  who  was  consecrated  in  1142;  and  who,  after 
presiding  over  this  see  for  41  years,  retired  to  a  monastery, 
and  died  Nov.  18,  1184.  He  appears  to  have  been  buried  in 
the  old  Cathedral,  and  according  to  William  de  Wanda,  his 
body,  together  with  those  of  Bishops  Osmund  and  Eoger,  was 
removed  to  this  church.  It  is  probable  that  the  stone  coffins, 
with  their  superincumbent  sculptured  slabs  were  removed  at 
the  same  time ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  head  of  the  effigy 
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now  under  consideration  is  not  the  original.  It  was  probably 
broken  during  the  removal  or  reconstruction  of  the  tomb,  and 
another  head  substituted  during  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  or 
Edward  I.^  which  accounts  for  the  form  of  the  mitre — a  richly 
ornamented  example  of  the  thirteenth  century — and  the  shaven 
face  presents  a  puzzling  discrepancy  to  the  antiquary  who  is 
only  acquainted  with  the  efl&gy  from  engravings.  Mr.  Planche, 
in  an  essay  "On  the  Sepulchral  Effigies  in  Salisbury  Cathe- 
dral/' says: — The  seal  of  Bishop  Jocelin  engraved  in  Dods- 
worth's  Antiquities  of  Salisbury  Cathedral  represents  him 
as  bearded.  It  is  singular  that  previous  writers  have  not  re- 
marked on  the  obvious  fact  of  the  substituted  head  ;  and  the 
demolition  of  the  original  is  greatly  to  be  lamented,  as  we 
are  thereby  prevented  from  comparing  the  mitre  with  that  of 
the  neighbouring  eflSgy,  and  ascertaining  what  change  of  form, 
if  any,  took  place  during  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century. 
Those  who  ascribe  the  former  effigy  to  Bishop  Jocelin,  transfer 
to  this  the  name  of  Roger." 

4.  At  the  feet  of  the  above  is  a  slab  of  blue  speckled  marble, 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  Messrs.  Hatcher 
and  Duke  attributed  it  to  Jocelin,  while  Messrs.  Britton,  Gough 
and  Planche  assign  it  to  the  famous  Bishop  Boger,  1139. 
Down  the  front  of  the  robe  are  the  words  "  Affer  opem  devenies 
in  idem.''  All  around  the  sides  of  the  stone  vertically  are  letters, 
described  by  Mr.  Gough  as  a  mixture  of  Saxon  and  Roman 
characters.    The  following  is  the  inscription : — 

"  Flent  hodie  Salesberie  quia  decidit  ensis 
Justitise,  pater  ecclesise  Salisbiriensis  : 
Dum  viguit,  miseros  aluit,  fastusque  potentum 
ISTon  timuit,  sed  clava  fuit  terrorque  nocentum 
De  Ducibus,  de  nobilibus  primordia  duxit 
Principibus,  propeque  tibi  qui  gemma  reluxit." 

The  literal  English  of  it  is  as  follows : — Salisbury  weeps  to- 
day the  fall  of  the  sword  of  Justice^  the  father  of  the  Church  of 
Salisbury.  Whilst  he  flourished  he  sustained  the  wretched,  and 
feared  not  the  pride  of  the  powerful,  but  was  the  punisher  (lit 
^  club')  and  terror  of  the  wicked.  He  took  his  origin  from 
chiefs  (^dukes'  or  headers'),  from  noble  princes  (or  ^from  the 
first  nobles'),  and  shed  lustre  on  you  like  a  precious  stone." 
Roger  has  been  aptly  called  the  Wolsey  of  the  age ;  but  the 
Chancellor  of  the  first  Henry  exhibited  a  far  more  courageous 
spirit  in  his  fall  than  did 'the  Chancellor  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 
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William  of  Malmesbury  says,  that  the  King  committed  the 
government  of  the  kingdom  to  him,  whether  he  himself  were 
in  England  or  in  Normandy,  where  he  sometimes  remained  for 
three  or  four  years  together.  Henry  of  Huntingdon  says  of 
him,  "  He  was  Justiciary  of  all  England,  and  next  to  the  King." 
How  expressive  is  the  dum  viguit  of  the  epitaph,  when  under- 
stood of  such  a  personage,  who  died  "  in  a  fury,"  starved, 
maddened  and  brokenhearted !  We  would  take  the  liberty  of 
remarking  that,  with  the  exception  of  that  part  which  speaks 
of  the  high  birth  of  the  person  here  represented,  the  above  in- 
scription is  far  more  applicable  to  Roger  than  to  Jocelin.  Mr. 
Planche  says  : — This  allusion  to  a  noble  descent  has  occa- 
sioned some  antiquaries  to  doubt  if  it  can  be  intended  to  apply 
to  Bishop  Roger,  who  is  reported  to  have  been  only  a  poor 
priest,  when  he  attracted  the  attention  of  Henry  I.,  and  to 
suggest  that  it  is  more  applicable  to  Bishop  Jocelin,  Roger's 
immediate  successor,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  member  of  the 
noble  family  of  Bohun.  But  many  poor  priests  were,  as  Mr. 
Gough  has  observed,  younger  sons  of  noblemen,  and  a  critical 
inquiry  into  the  lineage  of  Bishop  Roger  may  one  day  fully 
justify  the  only  part  of  the  description  of  him  which  has  given 
rise  to  a  question."  The  sculpture  is  quite  early  enough  to 
support  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Gough  and  Mr.  Britton.  The  mitre 
is  remarkable  in  its  form,  differing  as  much  from  the  usual 
mitre  of  the  twelfth  century  as  it  does  from  any  later  examples. 
At  this  period  it  had  the  shape  of  an  ordinary  round  cap  or 
bonnet,  slightly  indented  in  the  centre.  The  rest  of  the  epis- 
copal costume  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  other  monuments 
and  drawings  of  the  time.  The  alb,  the  dalmatic,  with  lateral 
openings,  the  chasuble,  and  the  stole,  the  ends  of  which  are 
seen  below  the  dalmatic.  In  the  left  hand  is  the  pastoral  staff 
in  its  primitive  simplicity.  The  right  hand  is  raised  in  the 
attitude  of  benediction.  The  face  is  bearded — "a  fashion," 
says  Mr.  Planche,  "  which  was  so  often  permitted  and  forbidden 
to  the  clergy,  that  it  cannot  be  a  very  safe  guide  to  us  as  to 
the  exact  period."^ 

1  In  the  text  has  been  given  the  opinion  of  more  than  one  qualified  to  speak 
on  the  subject,  as  to  the  identification  of  these  ancient  tombs.  Something 
however  may  be  said  against  these  theories. 

CaJ  As  to  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Eogee,  ;  an  entry  in  one  of  the  records 
belonging  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  of  at  least  300  years  old,  speaks  of  him  as 
lying  near  the  chapel  of  St.  Stephen,  and  in  a  plan  of  the  Cathedral  dated  1773 
it  is  said  that  Bishop  Soger's  memorial  was  plain  stone  with  a  cross  and  it  is 
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In  the  nave,  near  the  effigies  just  described,  is  an  incised 
slab,  in  the  almost  entirely  obliterated  outlines  of  which  can 
be  traced  a  figure  of  an  abbot  or  prior.  There  appears  to 
have  been  no  mitre,  and  but  a  faint  indication  of  a  pastoral 
staff  in  the  right  hand,  the  bishop  bearing  it  generally  in  the 
left.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  this  stone  covered  the 
remains  of  the  last  Prior  of  Ivychurch. 

5.  This  tomb  contains  the  remains  of  some  one  unknown. 

6.  The  first  tomb  that  occurs  after  the  interruption  of  the 
plinth,  is  an  altar  tomb  containing  the  remains  of  Bishop 
BeaucJiamp,  which  were  removed  from  his  Chantry  Chapel  by 
Wyatt,  in  1789.  It  seems  that  the  Bishop's  own  tomb  was 
destroyed  or  "mislaid"  (!)  during  the  ceremony  of  "transla- 
tion." Beauchamp  has  been  called  the  Wykeham  of  his  age. 
He  superintended  the  construction  of  St.  George's  Chapel  at 
Windsor,  and  as  a  reward  for  his  services  was  made  Chancellor 
of  the  Order  of  the  Garter :  he  also  built  the  great  hall  of  the 
Episcopal  Palace.  He  was  commemorated  by  a  Cenotaph  at 
Windsor,  and  he  erected  an  elaborate  Chantry  Chapel  for  him- 
self in  his  own  Cathedral.  He  died  in  1481,  and  for  upwards 
of  300  years  lay  in  the  middle  of  his  own  beautiful  and  costly 
dormitory,  with  his  father  and  mother  on  either  side  of  him, 

in  marble  tumbes"  (Leland).  In  1789  he  was  fain  to  find 
"  a  receptacle"  (as  Dodsworth  phrases  it)  for  his  bones  in  the 
present  tomb,  which  was  taken  from  the  aisle  at  the  north  end 
of  the  principal  transept.  It  was  empty,  nor  could  the  least 
trace  be  discovered  to  whom  it  had  belonged. 

7.  Is  a  tomb  composed  of  portions  of  the  Hungerford  Chapel. 

marked  as  lying  under  a  shallow  recess  in  the  wall  in  the  north-east  part  of 
the  Cathedral.  There  it  lay  in  Price's  time  (1774)  for  he  speaks  of  Bishop 
Soger  having  been  buried  within  an  arch  of  the  north  aisle.  One  can  hardly 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  plain  slab  with  a  cross  lying  under  the  easternmost 
arch  of  the  north  aisle  is  the  memorial  to  Bishop  Roger. 

(hj  As  to  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Jocelin  ;  notwithstanding  the  special 
pleading  of  Mr.  Planche  one  can  hardly  think  that  one  sprung  from  the  lowest 
ranks  like  Bishop  Roger  could  ever  be  described  as  "  sprung  from  Dukes  and 
noble  Princes."  The  description  is  strictly  applicable  to  Bishop  Jocelin,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  great  Norman  family  of  Bohun,  and  closely  connected 
with  the  Earls  of  Salisbury  and  of  Hereford.  A  glance  at  the  seal  of  Bishop 
Jocelin  de  Bohun,  of  which  Dodsworth  (p.  196)  gives  an  engraving  side  by  side 
with  that  of  the  effigy  in  question,  is  itself  no  little  confirmation  of  the  truth  of 
this  opinion.  More  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  the  Wilts  Archaeol.  Mag. 
xvii.,  190. 

It  is  submitted  therefore  that  the  slab  (No.  4)  is  that  of  Bishop  Jocelin. 
The  slab  (No.  3)  is  no  doubt  that  of  an  early  Bishop,  but  of  whom  it  is  not 
easy  to  say. 

E  2 
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The  effigy,  which  is  of  alabaster,  represents  Bohert,  Lord 
Hungerford,  We  have  here  an  example  of  the  complete  plate 
armour  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Lord  Hungerford  haying  fought 
under  the  Duke  of  Bedford  during  the  wars  in  France  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.,  and  died  in  1459.  He  is  represented  with 
the  hair  polled — a  fashion  introduced  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Y., 
and  wearing  a  collar  of  SS,  which  first  appears  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.  The  military  belt  is  still  seen,  to  which  the  sword 
and  dagger  were  appended.  Of  the  former  only  a  trace  is  left ; 
the  sheath  of  the  latter  still  remains.  The  feet  of  the  effigy  rest 
on  a  dog,  with  a  rich  collar  round  his  neck,  from  which  extends 
a  cord.  This  monument  formerly  stood  between  the  Lady 
Chapel  and  the  Hungerford  Chapel,  which  latter  was  founded 
by  this  nobleman's  widow,  Margaret,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Lord  Botreaux.  By  his  will  Lord  Hungerford  directed  his 
body  to  be  buried  in  Salisbury  Cathedral,  before  the  Altar  of 
St.  Osmund. 

8.  In  this  tomb  are  three  large  apertures  on  each  side : 
these  represent  the  six  sources  of  the  Stour  ;  being  part  of 
the  armorial  bearings  of  Lord  Stourton^  who  was  hanged  by 
a  silken  cord  in  the  market-place  of  Salisbury,  for  murder,  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Mary. 

9.  Is  said  to  be  the  mutilated  effigy  of  Bishop  Walter  de  la 
Wyle,  who  founded  the  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Edmund  in 
this  city,  and  died  1270.    The  last  on  the  south  side  is 

10.  The  tomb  of  William  Longspee,  first  Earl  of  Salisbury 
of  that  name,  natural  son  of  King  Henry  the  Second,  by  Fair 
Eosamond.  This  monument  was  formerly  richly  painted,  dia- 
pered, and  gilt,  and  still  retains  marks  of  the  original  colouring. 
The  effigy  is  of  gray  marble,  in  mail  armour,  a  sword  by  the 
side,  and  upon  an  antique  shield  embossed  six  lions,  or  leopards, 
3, 2,  and  1.  The  same  bearing  was  also  painted  upon  the  sur- 
coat.  This  tomb  formerly  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  Lady 
Chapel,  and  was  removed  to  its  present  situation  by  Mr.  Wyatt. 
The  exquisite  diaper-work,  which  formerly  adorned  the  altar- 
tomb  of  wood,  on  which  the  effigy  reposes,  is  now,  unfor- 
tunately, almost  wholly  destroyed  ;  but,  on  the  suggestion  of 
the  late  Dr.  Buckland,  Dean  of  Westminster,  one  of  the  com- 
partments has  been  protected  by  a  piece  of  glass.  Crossing 
over  to  the  north  side  of  the  nave  is 

11.  The  alabaster  effigy  of  Sir  John  Cheyney,  As  a  work 
of  art  of  the  period  when  it  was  executed,  it  is  very  beautiful. 
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and  deserves  the  particular  notice  of  those  who  take  an  interest 
in  military  costume.  Sir  John  Cheyney  fought  at  Bosworth 
field.  In  Hall's  Chronicle  occurs  the  following  passage  : — 
"  Kyng  Eychard  set  on  so  sharpely  at  the  first  brount  that  he 
ouerthrew  therle's  standarde  and  slew  Sir  William  Brandon 
his  standarde  bearer,  and  matched  hand  to  hand  with  lohn 
Cheynye,  a  man  of  great  force  and  strength,  which  would  have 
resisted  him,  and  the  saied  Ihon  was  by  him  manfully  ouer- 
throwen,"  &c.  The  "  said  Ihon"  was  also  overthrown  by  Mr. 
Wyatt,  in  1789,  when  his  tomb  was  destroyed  in  the  general 
demolition  of  the  Beauchamp  Chapel.  His  skeleton  was  found 
entire,  and  justified  the  fame  of  his  extraordinary  strength  and 
stature.  The  thigh  bone  measured  above  twenty-one  inches, 
or  nearly  four  inches  longer  than  the  usual  standard.  His  re- 
mains are  deposited  in  the  present  tomb. 

12  and  13.  Are  two  brassless  tombs  joined  together,  on 
which  were  formerly  the  effigies,  in  brass,  of  Walter  Lord 
Hungerford,  father  to  Robert  before  mentioned  (page  67)  and  of 
his  first  wife,  Catherine  Peverell,  The  remains,  together  with 
the  iron  Chantry  Chapel  erected  over  them,  were  removed  by 
their  descendant,  the  Earl  of  Eadnor,  and  placed  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Presbytery.  A  brass  plate  records  the  removal, 
and  the  date,  Jacob  C.  Eadnor,  Anno  1779. 

14.  Here  stood  a  mean  altar-shaped  tomb,  covered  by  a  slab, 
with  the  date  anno  mxcix,  which  has  now  been  placed  in  the 
Lady  Chapel,  the  site  formerly  of  St.  Osmund's  tomb.  This 
nameless,  fractured,  stone  is  all  that  is  left  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Salisbury  to  attest  the  existence  and  honour  the  memory  of 
her  tutelary  Saint — of  "the  blessed  Osmund,''  Saint,  Soldier, 
Bishop,  Chancellor,  Nephew  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
founder  of  the  Church  of  Sarum.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Wyatt's 
alterations  (1789-90,  &c.)  it  was  removed — this  slab  was  lifted, 
and  under  it  was  found — nothing ! 

Without,  can  only  strangers  breathe 
The  name  of  him  who  ivas  beneath. 
Dust  long  outlasts  the  storied  stone, 
But  thou — thy  very  dust  is  gone ! — Byron. 

15.  The  monument  of  Sir  John  de  Montacute,  younger  son 
of  William,  first  Earl  of  Salisbury  of  that  family.  The  effigy 
is  that  of  a  knight,  in  mail  and  chain  armour,  the  head  resting 
on  a  helmet,  and  a  lion  at  the  feet.  On  the  side  of  the  tomb,  in 
quatrefoil  panels,  are  shields  of  arms,  two  of  them  exhibiting 
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the  arms  of  Montacute  impaling  the  spread  eagle  of  Monthermer 
— the  heiress  of  which  family  he  married.  Sir  John  de  Monta- 
cute fought  at  Cressy,  and  died  February  25,  1389. 
16  and  17.  These  are  tombs  of  some  persons  unknown. 

18.  Xext  to  these  unappropriated  tombs  is  the  effigy  of  a 
warrior,  mailed  from  head  to  foot,  with  a  surcoat,  long  shield, 
his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  a  broad  sword,  a  lion  at  his  feet,  and 
his  legs  crossed  after  the  fashion  of  the  effigies  in  the  Eound 
of  the  Temple  Church,  in  London.  This  figure  is  supposed  to 
represent  William  Longsjpee,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  of 
that  name.  He  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
Crusaders  under  Saint  Louis,  was  slain  fighting  near  Cairo,  in 
1250,  and  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  Holy  Cross,  at  Acre. 
This  characteristic  memorial  is  said  to  have  been  erected  by 
his  mother,  Ela,  Abbess  of  Lacock.  For  a  full  and  most 
Interesting  account  of  this  hero  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Bowles's  History  of  Lacock  Abbey. 

19.  At  the  head  of  the  above  is  the  curious  monument 
of  what  has  been  called  the  Boy  Bishop.  It  long  lay  buried 
under  the  seats  near  the  pulpit  ;  on  the  removal  of  which, 
about  the  year  1680,  it  was  discovered  and  transferred  to  its 
present  situation.  It  was  at  first  covered  with  a  wooden  box, 
which,  precluding  the  gratification  of  the  popular  curiosity, 
was  soon  destroyed,  and  an  iron  grating  substituted.  The  his- 
tory of  the  Boy  Bishop  was  as  follows  : — Upon  St.  Nicholas  Day 
(December  6),  the  boys  of  the  Choir  elected  from  among 
themselves  a  Bishop,  hence  called  the  Boy  or  Choral  Bishop. 
From  the  day  of  his  election  to  that  of  the  Holy  Innocents 
(December  28)  he  bore  the  name  and  style  of  a  Bishop,  while 
the  other  Choristers  played  the  part  of  Prebendaries.  On  the 
eve  of  Innocents'  Day  they  attended  the  Cathedral  in  great 

1  Though  sorry  to  dispel  the  pleasing  illusion  about  the  "  Boy  Bishop,'^ 
which,  since  the  time  of  John  Gregory,  Prebendary  of  Winterbourn  Earls, 
A.D.  1643,  has  more  or  less  possessed  the  people  of  Salisbury,  it  must  be  added 
that  it  rests  on  no  certain  foundation.  Gregory  himself  admits,  that  it  "might 
well  seem  impossible  to  everie  one,  that  either  a  bishop  should  be  so  small  in 
person,  or  a  childe  so  great  in  clothes"  and  yet  jumps  at  the  conclusion  that  we 
have  recorded  above.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  his 
theory.  Why,  if  it  be  a  memorial  of  such  a  Boy  Bishop  is  it  not  life-size  ? 
And  if  it  be  a  miniature  effigy  in  any  case  is  it  not  more  likely  to  be  that  of 
one  of  the  Bishops  of  Sarum  ?  The  date  of  the  effigy  is  of  the  latter  portion 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  with  Mr.  Blanche  we  may  well  be  content  to 
believe  it  to  be  the  dwarf -figure  of  one  of  the  thirteenth  century  bishops  whose 
tombs  we  cannot  as  yet  identify  with  certainty. 
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state.  The  spectacle  drew  such  immense  crowds  together,  that 
it  was  found  necessary  to  denounce  the  penalty  of  the  greater 
excommunication  against  those  who  should  interrupt  or  press 
upon  the  children  in  their  procession,  or  in  any  part  of  their 
service.  They  entered  by  the  west  door,  and  in  due  processional 
pomp  advanced  to  the  Choir,  the  Dean  and  Canons  first,  the 
Chaplains  next,  and  in  the  last  and  highest  place  the  Boy 
Bishop,  with  pastoral  staff  and  mitre  (the  latter  often  very 
splendid),  and  surrounded  by  his  little  band  of  mimic  dignitaries. 
In  this  state  they  proceeded  up  the  Nave,  the  Bishop  and  his 
companions  chanting  in  alternate  verse.  Arrived  at  the  Altar 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  the  Bishop  took  his  seat,  and  the  rest  of 
the  boys  arranged  themselves  on  each  side  of  the  Choir,  on  the 
highest  benches,  the  resident  Canons  bearing  the  incense,  and 
the  minor  Canons  the  tapers.  The  service  then  commenced, 
according  to  the  use  of  Sarum."  The  collect  still  retained 
in  the  reformed  church,  "  0  Almighty  God,  Who  out  of  the 
mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  hast  ordained  strength,"  &c., 
formed  part  of  the  service,  and  indeed  may  be  considered  as 
the  moral  of  this  curious  religious  pageant.  In  case  the  Boy 
Bishop  died  within  the  month  of  his  ^4ittle  brief  authority" 
(naturally  a  very  rare  occurrence)  his  obsequies  were  cele- 
brated with  great  pomp,  and  he  was  buried,  like  real  prelates, 
in  his  pontifical  garments.  This  curious  custom  was  not 
confined  to  Salisbury ;  it  was  observed  in  the  colleges  of 
Winchester  and  Eton.  Warton  says  that  the  Eton  Montem 
originated  in  this  ancient  and  popular  practice.  The  ceremony 
of  the  Boy  Bishop  was  forbidden,  by  royal  proclamation,  in  1542, 
by  Henry  VIII.,  revived  during  the  short  reign  of  his  daughter 
Mary,  and  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  finally  abolished.^ 

1  In  the  Grolden  Legend,  fol.  29,  in  the  History  of  St.  Nicholas,  may  be 
found  a  full  account  of  the  origin  of  this  custom."  Stothard,  in  his  "  Monu- 
mental Effigies,"  is  inclined  to  believe  that  it  represents  an  actual  bishop  : 
since  a  small  statue  of  a  bishop  exists  in  Winchester  Cathedral  of  about 
the  same  date  (Bishop  Ethelmar,  1260).  This  supposition  is  strengthened 
by  the  results  of  later  investigations,  which  have  brought  to  light  a  large 
number  of  these  small  statues,  not  of  ecclesiastics  only,  but  of  knights  and 
civilians.  At  Abbey  Dore  Church,  Herefordshire,  is  a  small  statue  of  a 
bishop,  14^  inches  long.  At  Horsted  Keynes,  Sussex,  a  mail-clad  knight, 
cross-legged ;  and  at  Haccombe,  Devon,  a  civilian,  &c.  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt 
says  : — "  The  custom  of  burying  the  heart,  the  body,  and  even  the  viscera 
of  the  dead,  in  different  localities,  was  very  common  during  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries,  and  Blanche  d'Artois,  wife  of  Edmund,  Earl  of 
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20.  The  last  tomb  on  the  same  side,  between  the  pillars,  evi- 
dently a  very  ancient  one,  is  that  of  some  person  unknown. 

21.  A  monument  of  black  marble,  to  the  memory  of  Dr. 
Dauhigny  Turherville,  an  eminent  oculist  of  Salisbury,  con- 
temporary with  Bishop  Seth  Ward.  He  died  April  21,  1696, 
in  his  eighty-fifth  year. 

We  now  retrace  our  steps  and  enter  the  North  Aisle  of 
THE  Nave.    Towards  the  Eastern  end  of  the  wall  is 

22.  A  handsome  mural  tablet,  by  Osmond,  to  the  memory  of 
William  Coles,  Esq.,  of  the  Close,  who  died  in  1789,  aged  88. 
Also,  of  Jane,  his  wife,  who  died  in  1801,  aged  92.  Also,  of 
Jane  Medlycott,  their  only  daughter,  who  died  in  1824,  aged 
82  years.    Also  her  daughter,  who  died  1839,  aged  70. 

23.  A  marble  monument,  with  a  long  Latin  inscription,  to 
John  Stephens,  Mus.  D.,  Organist  of  the  Cathedral,  who  died 
1780  ;  and  of  his  wife  Mary,  who  died  in  1779. 

24.  A  small  mural  tablet  or  scroll  to  the  memory  of  James 
WicJcins,  Esq.,  who  died  19th  May,  1827 ;  and  of  his  relict, 
Anne,  who  died  20th  January,  1850,  aged  97. 

The  North  Great  Transept.  On  the  west  wall  are  the 
following  monuments  : — To  the  memory  of 

25.  Margaret,  Avife  of  Gahnel  Ashley,  who  died  July  9,  1679. 

26.  A  Gothic  monument  to  the  memory  of  FredericJc  Wehh, 
son  of  the  late  Sir  John  Webb,  Bart.,  who  died  in  1846. 
Also  of  his  youngest  son,  Augustus  FredericJc  Cavendish  Wehh, 
Esq.,  Captain  17th  Lancers,  who  died  at  Scutari,  Nov.  6, 1854, 
aged  22,  from  wounds  received  in  the  brilliant  Light  Cavalry 
Charge  at  Balaklava,  25th  October,  1854,  by  Osmond. 

27.  Is  a  large  slab  of  white  marble,  commemorating  several 
members  of  the  Harris  family,  who  are  buried  in  the  transept. 

28.  A  chaste  and  elegant  brass,  laid  in  a  slab  of  black 
marble.  Two  angels  under  a  canopy  hold  a  scroll,  inscribed  : 
— "  In  memory  of  John  Britton,  historian  of  this  edifice,  and 
author  of  the  noble  series  of  works  on  the  '  Cathedral  and 

Lancaster,  who  died  in  1302,  and  whose  body  was  buried  at  Paris,  and  her 
heart  at  Nogent  I'Artault,  is  commemorated  bj  a  diminutive  effigy  now 
preserved  at  St.  Denis,  near  Paris  ;  a  fact  which  seems  to  indicate  the 
meaning  of  these  smaH  statues,  viz  ,  that  they  were  in  aU  probability  raised 
only  over  a  jportion  of  the  deceased,  and  that  portion,  probably  the  heart, 
since  many  of  those  now  remaining,  though  unfortunately  mutilated,  have 
their  hands  crossed  over  their  breasts,  holding  a  heart ;  this  is,  however,  a 
mere  surmise,  and  their  exact  intention  still  remains  to  be  elucidated." 
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Mediseval  i^ntiquities  of  England this  memorial  is  erected 
[with  the  concurrence  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter]  by  members 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  to  record  their 
sense  of  the  eminent  services  by  which  he  revived  the  admira- 
tion of  Englishmen  for  the  venerable  monuments  of  the  taste 
and  piety  of  their  forefathers,  and  gained  for  these  majestic 
structures  the  respect  of  foreign  nations.  Born  July  7,  1771, 
at  Kington  St.  Michael,  Wilts.  Died  January  1,  1857,  in 
London.  Buried  at  Norwood  Cemetery,  Surrey."  Around  the 
whole  is  an  ornamental  border,  containing  in  it  a  verse  from 
the  48th  Psalm — "  We  have  thought  of  Thy  loving  kindness, 
0  Lord  God,  in  the  midst  of  Thy  temple !" 

29.  A  handsome  monument,  by  Bacon,  to  James  Harris, 
Esq,,  author  of  Hermes,  &c.  Moral  Philosophy  is  represented 
mourning  over  a  medallion  head  of  the  deceased.  Mr.  Harris 
died  22nd  December,  1780,  in  his  seventy-second  year. 

30.  To  the  memory  of  George  Lawrence,  Esq.,  of  Cowesfield 
House,  who  died  on  the  27th  February,  1861,  aged  86  years. 

31.  Monument  by  Chantry  to  James,  first  Earl  of  Malmes- 
hury,  son  of  the  author  of  Hermes.  A  full  length  figure  of 
the  Earl  in  a  half-recumbent  position,  the  left  hand  resting  on 
an  open  book,  and  his  countenance  fixed  on  high,  with  an 
expression  of  serene  composure.  A  long  inscription  records 
the  distinguished  diplomatic  career  of  deceased,  and  informs 
us  in  conclusion  that  this  monument  is  erected  in  his  native 
city  by  his  most  aifectionate  sister,  the  Hon  Katherine 
Gertrude  Robinson.  He  was  born  April  9th,  0.  S.  1746,  and 
died  21st  Nov.,  1820,  aged  74  years.    The  next  monument  is 

Sla.  A  marl3le  bust  by  Miss  Margaret  Thomas  to  Eichard 
Jefferies,  the  author  of  "  The  Gamekeeper  at  Home,"  &c.,  sup- 
ported by  a  marble  bracket  by  Mr.  S.  Thatcher,  of  Taunton, 
having  the  following  inscription  : — 

To  the  memory  of  Ricliard  Jefferies^  born  at  Coate,  in  the  parish 
of  Chiseldon,  and  county  of  Wilts,  6th  November,  1848.  Died  at 
Ooring  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  14th  August,  1887.  Who  observing 
the  works  of  Almighty  God  with  a  poet's  eye,  has  enriched  the 
literature  of  his  country,  and  won  for  himself  a  place  amongst  those 
who  have  made  men  happier  and  wiser. 

32.  To  the  memory  of  William  Benson  Earle,  Esq,,  of  the 
Close,  who  appears  to  haye  been  a  gentleman  of  cultivated 
mind  and  beneyolent  disposition.  He  left  a  bequest  of  2000 
guineas  to  the  Widows'  College,  in  the  Close,  besides  various 
other  legacies  for  charitable  purposes.    The  monument  is  by 
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Flaxman,  and  it  appears  to  us  as  chaste  and  elegant  as  a  work 
of  art  as  it  is  appropriate  as  a  memorial  to  the  characteristic 
virtues  of  the  deceased.  The  figure  represents  Benevolence 
lifting  the  veil  from  a  sculpture  in  low  relief,  the  subject  of 
which  is  the  Good  Samaritan.  The  inscription  also  is  worth 
reading  as  a  specimen  of  good  taste  in  its  way. 

38.  A  Grothic  monument,  by  Osmond,  with  an  inscription  in 
Old  English  characters,  with  illuminated  capitals,  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  Uev.  Edmund  Benson,  Anne  Hunt,  his  wife,  and 
six  of  their  children.  Mr.  Benson  was  some  time  Eector  of  St. 
Edmund's,  in  this  city  ;  nearly  forty  years  one  of  the  Vicars 
in  this  Cathedral,  and  Vicar  of  Wilsford,  in  this  county.^ 

34.  A  white  marble  monument  to  the  memory  of  iSamli 
Hayter,  of  the  Close,  related  to  the  Harris  family. 

35.  A  tasteful  tablet  in  the  shape  of  an  ancient  episcopal 
seal  to  the  memory  of  George  Mitchell,  a  General  in  His 
Majesty's  Army  ;  died  22nd  Dec,  1846. 

Against  the  north  wall  of  this  transept  is 

36.  A  monument,  erected  by  the  ofi&cers  and  men  of  the 
Wilts  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  to  the  memory  of  Sergeant  Major 
John  Michael  Peniston,  who  died  on  the  5th  of  May,  1858. 
Designed  by  T.  H.  Wyatt,  and  executed  by  Osmond. 

37.  The  mutilated  eflB.gy  of  a  Bishop  under  a  canopy.  It  is 
said  to  be  the  monument  of  Bishop  Blythe,  who  died  in  1499. 
It  formerly  lay  at  the  back  of  the  high  altar  in  the  ambulatory 
of  the  Lady  Chapel — whence  it  was  removed  by  Wyatt. 

38.  A  marble  monument  of  the  late  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare. 
The  deceased  baronet  is  represented  as  seated  in  his  favourite 
chair,  with  an  open  book  on  his  knees,  in  the  act  of  writing. 
Underneath  the  chair  is  a  portfolio  and  a  scroll  of  paper,  and 
at  his  feet  is  a  second  scroll,  on  which  are  faintly  traced  the  out- 
lines of  antique  urns,  in  imitation  of  drawings.  The  adoption 
of  a  loose  morning  gown  as  the  upper  garment  has  enabled  the 
artist  to  throw  his  drapery  into  free  and  graceful  folds  without 
interfering  with  the  contour  of  the  figure.  A  placid  composure 
reigns  in  the  countenance,  and  the  likeness  is  strikingly  accu- 

^  One  of  his  sons,  here  commemorated,  was  Kobert  Benson,  Esq.,  late 
Becorder  of  this  citj.  He  was,  conjointly  with  Mr.  Hatcher,  author  of 
the  History  of  Salisbury,  in  Sir  E.  C.  Hoare's  "  Modern  Wiltshire."  He 
also  wrote  a  work  on  Corsica,  which  attracted  the  favourable  notice  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  who,  in  his  Life  of  Napoleon,"  frequently  refers  to  Benson's 
"  Sketches  of  Corsica." 
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rate.  The  inscription,  which  records  Sir  Richard's  historical 
and  antiquarian  pursuits^  informs  us  that  the  statue  was  raised 
by  his  brother,  Sir  Henry  Hugh  Hoare,  Bart.  In  justice  to 
native  talent,  we  should  not  forget  to  remark,  that  this  exqui- 
site work  of  art  is  the  production  of  Mr.  E.G.  Lucas,  formerly 
of  this  city.  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  was  author  of  the  History  of 
Modern  Wiltshire,  the  History  of  Ancient  Wiltshire,  a  Classical 
Tour  in  Italy,  &c.    At  the  end  of  the  aisle  is 

39.  An  elegant  monument,  by  Flaxman,  to  the  memory  of 
Walter  Long,  Esq,,  a  native  of  this  city,  who  was  a  bencher  of 
the  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  Senior  Judge  of  the  Sheriff's 
Court,  London.  In  the  centre  is  a  medallion  portrait  of 
deceased,  and  in  niches  at  the  extremities  are  two  figures 
representing  Justice  and  Literature. 

40.  Against  the  east  wall,  a  handsome  stone  monument,  by 
Osmond,  to  William  George  Maton,  an  eminent  physician  and 
naturalist,  a  native  of  this  city,  who  died  March  30,  1835. 

41.  Another  monument,  by  Flaxman,  to  the  memory  of 
William  Long,  Esq,,  Surgeon  of  Bartholomew  Hospital  for  33 
years,  and  formerly  Master  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
London.  He  was  brother  to  Walter  Long,  before  mentioned, 
and  died  in  1818.  The  figures  at  the  sides  represent  Science 
and  Benevolence,  and  the  architectural  part  is  in  the  style  of 
the  fiorid  Gothic.  In  reference  to  Flaxman's  monuments  in 
this  Cathedral,  the  following  occurs  at  page  137  in  vol.  3  of 
Art  Treasures  in  Great  Britain,  by  Dr.  Waagen,  Director  of 
the  Royal  Gallery  of  Pictures,  Berlin: — "The  three  monu- 
ments by  Flaxman,  two  of  which  are  in  the  Gothic  taste,  prove 
that  he  was  superior  to  most  English  sculptors  in  knowledge 
of  the  architectonic  style.  There  is  nothing  extraordinary  in 
the  design,  but  the  workmanship  is  good,  and  there  is  real 
feeling  in  the  heads." 

The  remaining  monuments  against  this  wall  are  mural  tablets, 
in  the  following  order  from  north  to  south  : — To  the  micmory  of 

42.  Sarah,  wife  of  James  Evans,  B.D.,  died  1804. 

43.  Bev,  Edward  Moore,  who  died  1812  ;  and  of  his  relict, 
Mary,  died  1822. 

44.  Letitia,  youngest  daughter  of  Sir  John  Hynde  Cotton, 
Bart.,  who  died  in  1798. 

45.  Louisa,  wife  of  William  Bird  Brodie,  and  second 
daughter  of  Thomas  and  Mary  Hussey,  who  died  the  28th 
March,  1816,  aged  35. 
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46.  Anna  Maria  Sturges,  who  died  1803. 

47.  Mrs.  Anne  Seymer,  who  died  1798. 

48.  A  tablet,  commemorating  Mrs.  Mary  Ivie,  who  died  in 
1808  ;  Mrs.  Sarah  VaugJian,  who  died  1829  ;  and  Mrs.  Mary 
Anne  King,  who  died  in  1844. 

Leaving  the  Transept,  we  enter  the  North  Choir  Aisle. 
On  the  north  side,  partly  in  the  aisle  of  the  principal  transept,  is 

49.  A  large  altar  tomb,  of  Purbeck  marble,  surmounted  by  a 
canopy ;  it  is  covered  with  panels  and  tracery,  and  had  formerly 
armorial  bearings  in  brass,  and  a  brass  plate  round  the  edge, 
all  of  which  have  long  since  disappeared.  It  is  assigned  to 
Bishop  Wooclville,  who  died  in  1484,  the  year  after  his  brother- 
in-law  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  had  been  executed  in  the 
market-place  of  Salisbury.  The  death  of  the  bishop  is  said 
to  have  been  accelerated  by  this  event,  and  the  misfortunes 
that  befel  his  family  under  Eichard  III. 

49r/^,  49 At  the  places  indicated  by  these  figures,  lay  the 
slabs  of  marble,  inlaid  with  brass,  which  covered  the  resting- 
places  of  Bishops  Simon  of  Ghent,  1315  (south  side),  and 
EOGER  DE  MoRTiVAL,  1330  (north  side).  The  latter  is  entirely 
destroyed,  the  former  may  be  seen  in  a  despoiled  condition. 
In  plans  of  the  Cathedral,  as  late  as  1778,  they  are  marked  as 
lying  at  the  places  respectively  indicated,  the  one  on  the  right 
of  the  Dean's  stall  and  the  other  on  the  left  of  the  Precentor's, 
entering  the  choir  from  the  west. 

50.  On  the  bench  on  the  south  side  of  this  aisle  is  the  figure 
of  a  skeleton,  supposed  to  be  the  efRgy  of  one  Fox,  who  is  said 
to  have  tried  to  fast  forty  days  in  imitation  of  our  Saviour. 

51.  Next,  in  a  recess,  is  an  emaciated  figure  reclining  on  an 
altar  tomb,  to  the  memory  of  Br.  Bennet,  Precentor  of  this 
Church  from  1541  to  1554,  of  whom  a  similar  story  is  related. 

We  give  these  stories  as  we  find  them,  though  we  think 
they  originate  in  a  misconception  of  the  moral  intended  to 
be  conveyed  by  these  figures.  In  contemplating  the  proud 
effigies  of  mitred  prelates  and  panoplied  warriors,  the  mind 
insensibly  passes  from  the  dead  to  the  living,  and  we  miss  the 
lesson  that  the  grave  should  teach.  But  in  these  startling 
mementoes  of  mortality,  death  stares  us  in  the  face,  and  ^'  the 
antic"  seems  to  say — 

Here  lies  the  Great — False  marble !  Where  ? 
JSTothing  but  sordid  dust  lies  here ! 

In  confirmation  of  our  view,  we  have  a  striking  case  in  point 
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in  Bishop  Fox's  gorgeous  Chantry  in  Winchester  Cathedral^ 
where  the  founder  is  represented  as  an  emaciated  corpse  in  a 
winding  sheet,  with  the  feet  resting  on  a  death's  head ;— as 
Doctor  Milner  says  For  the  sake  of  humility  and  public 
instruction."  Another  case  in  point  is  in  Wells  Cathedral,  in 
the  shrine  of  Bishop  Beckington,  1465,  which  is  so  elaborate 
and  delicate  in  its  detail  as  to  resemble  rather  a  work  of  lace 
than  one  of  stone.  Within  it  lies  the  effigy  of  the  Bishop  in 
his  robes,  and  in  a  lower  recess  the  figure  of  a  skeleton^ 
teaching  by  contrast  the  old  lesson :  the  vanity  of  human 
greatness." 

A  brass,  being  a  restoration  of  that  formerly  on  the  Purbeck 
marble  slab  which  at  one  time  covered  the  remains  of  Bishop 
Jewell  (by  whom  the  Cathedral  library  was  built),  and  which, 
it  is  said,  was,  with  others,  removed  from  the  choir  in  1684, 
has  just  been  let  into  the  original  slab,  which  now  occupies  a 
position  in  the  north  choir  aisle,  near  the  entrance  to  the 
Morning  Chapel.  The  brass  bears  the  following  inscription : — 

D.  Joanni  Jewello^  Anglo^  Devoniensi,  ex  antiqua  Jewellorum  fa- 
mUia  Budense  oriiindo,  Academise  Oxoniensis  la-adatissimo  alumno, 
Mariana  tempestate  per  Germaniam  exuli,  Prsesuli,  regnante  Eliza- 
betha  Regina  Sarisburiensis  Dioeceseos  Cui  per  annos  XI  menses  IX 
summa  fide  et  integritate  prsefuit  Eeligiosissimo.  Immaturo  fato 
Monctonse-farleise  prserepto ;  XXIII  Sept.  anno  salutis  humanae 
Christi  merito  restitutse  Mdlxxi.  -^tatis  suse  xlix.  Positum  est 
observantise  ergo  hoc  monumentum. 

A  coat  of  arms,  with  the  motto,  "  Tota  GJoriosa  Filia  Regis 
Intrinsecus,^'  surmounts  the  inscription.  The  brass  has  been 
inserted  by  the  request  and  at  the  expense  of  Dr.  Jewell  Evans, 
M.D.,  of  Brook  House,  St.Neots,  one  of  the  Bishop's  descendants. 

52.  On  the  same  side,  east  of  the  choir  door,  is  the  monu- 
ment generally  ascribed  to  Bishop  Bingham^  (Richard  Poore's 
successor),  who  died  Nov.  3,  1246.  He  lies  beneath  a  slab 
once  inlaid  with  brass,  under  a  flat  pointed  arch  surmounted 
with  a  rich  finial,  in  the  centre  of  which  rises  a  species  of 
open  pyramid  of  three  stories. 

1  Though  this  appropriation  has  been  for  some  little  time  accepted,  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  it  be  a  true  one.  In  the  first  place,  all  authorities  agree  in  dating 
the  brass  as  belonging  rather  to  the  fourteenth  than  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  the  stone  work  and  ornaments  of  the  arch  above  are  certainly  of  the  later 
date.  Moreover,  at  the  time  of  Bishop  Bingham's  death,  the  portion  of  the 
Cathedral  in  which  this  brass  lies  was  not  completed  or  even  roofed  in,  and  yet 
the  tomb  itself  is  evidently  in  its  original  position.  If  a  conjecture  may  be 
hazarded,  it  would  be  that  this  tomb,  now  ascribed  to  Bishop  Bingham,  is  far 
more  likely  to  be  that  of  Bishop  Walter  Scammel  who  died  in  1287. 
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Near  this  spot  lies  interred  the  Eev.  John  Bampton,  Canon 
Eesidentiary  of  this  Church,  and  founder  of  the  Bampton 
Lectures.    He  died  June  2,  1751,  aged  61  years. 

53.  On  the  north  wall  is  the  marble  monument  of  James, 
Earl  of  Castlehaven,  who  died  May  6,  1769.  Near  it  are 
interred  the  late  Earl  and  Countess,  without  any  sepulchral 
memorial.  The  visitor  will  not  fail  to  enter  the  Audley 
Chapel,  and  observe  the  still  vivid  colours  and  elegant  fan 
tracery  of  the  interior.    (See  p.  39.) 

We  now  enter  the  north  stem  of  the  East  Transept,  other- 
wise the  Morning  Chapel.  The  visitor  will  observe  the 
aumbries  and  piscinas  in  the  walls  north  and  south,  indicating 
the  former  site  of  two  altars ;  also  an  ancient  Lavatory,  which 
originally  stood  near  the  Vestry. 

54,  55,  56.  Near  this  spot  are  the  three  gravestones  of 
BisJio^s  tVyville,  1375,  GJieast,  1576,  and  Jewell,  1571,  which 
were  removed  out  of  the  Choir  when  it  was  paved  with  marble, 
1684;  also 

57.  On  the  ground  of  the  Morning  Chapel  is  a  remarkable 
brass  to  the  memory  of  Bishop  Wyville,  who  recovered  the 
Castle  of  Sherborne,  which  had  been  lost  to  the  See  of  Sarum 
for  a  period  of  200  years,  ever  since  King  Stephen  wrested  it 
from  Bishop  Eoger.  Edward  III.  granted  it  to  William  Mon- 
tacute.  Earl  of  Salisbury,  against  whom  Bishop  Wyville  brought 
a  writ  of  right.  The  Earl  chose  the  trial  by  battle,  which  the 
Bishop  accepted,  and  both  parties  produced  their  champions 
in  the  lists.  The  King  interposed,  and  the  Bishop  obtained 
quiet  possession  of  the  castle  for  2,500  marks.  The  sculpture 
on  the  brass  represents  the  castle  with  its  keep  and  portcullis. 
The  Bishop  stands  at  the  door  of  the  upper  ward,  with  mitre 
and  crosier,  and  with  uplifted  hands  appears  to  bless  his  cham- 
pion, who,  armed  cap-a-pie,  with  a  shield  in  one  hand  and  a 
battle  axe  in  the  other,  issues  from  the  gothic  portal  beneath. 
The  Bishop  also  procured  a  grant  or  restitution  of  the  Chase  of 
Bishop's  Bere,  which  circumstance  is  typified  by  the  hares  or 
rabbits  that  may  be  seen  before  the  gate  of  the  castle.  There 
were  formerly  four  escutcheons,  of  which  three  remain,  ex- 
hibiting the  arms  of  Wyville.  The  inscription  round  the 
brass,  which  is  partly  mutilated,  records  these  two  memorable 
events  in  the  life  of  Bishop  Wyville,  who  died  at  Sherborne 
Castle,  A.D.  1375.  Immediately  adjoining  is  another  brass 
plate,  with  the  figure  of  Bishop  Gheast,  J ewell's  successor,  and 
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an  inscription  informing  us  that  he  left  a  large  library  of 
valuable  books  for  the  use  of  the  Church. 

Crossing  the  North  Choir  Aisle,  and  proceeding  down  the 
Choir  towards  the  east,  we  enter  The  Lady  Chapel. 

58,  In  the  north  wall,  under  an  arched  niche,  is  a  coffin- 
shaped  tomb,  in  Purbeck  marble,  with  a  cross-fleury  in  relief, 
which  we  have  given  reasons  for  ascribing  to  Bishop  Roger, 
who  died  in  1139.    (See  p.  63.) 

59.  At  the  extreme  east  end  of  the  north  aisle  is  the  Grorges 
Monument.  It  is  a  large  tomb  or  herse  of  free  stone,  having 
four  twisted  Corinthian  pillars  and  pilasters  supporting  an 
entablature  adorned  with  pediments,  obelisks,  globes,  armillary 
spheres,  &c.,  and  having  the  four  cardinal  virtues  at  the  corners. 
Under  the  canopy  are  the  effigies  of  Sir  Thomas  Gorges, 
Knight,  of  Longford  Castle,  who  died  March  30,  1610,  aged  74, 
and  of  his  widow  Helena  Snachenherg,  The  inscription  on  the 
south  side  informs  us  that  she  accompanied  Cecilia,  daughter  of 
Eric,  King  of  Sweden,  into  this  country,  where  by  her  amiable 
qualities  she  ingratiated  herself  with  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
became  one  of  her  maids  of  honour  ;  that  she  married  the 
Marquis  of  Northampton,  and  afterwards  Sir  Thomas  Gorges, 
to  whom  she  bore  four  sons  and  three  daughters,  and  whom  she 
survived  25  years,  and  died  in  the  86th  year  of  her  age,  a.d. 
1635.  From  an  inscription  at  the  West  end,  we  learn  that 
this  dormitory  was  erected  in  the  same  year  (1635)  by  their 
son,  Edward,  Lord  Gorges,  Baron  of  Dundalk. 

Near  this  spot  were  interred  the  following  members  of  the 
noble  family  of  Herbert,  undistinguished  by  any  sepulchral 
memorial : — 

Henry,  2nd  Earl  of  Pembroke,  interred  March  5,  1601 
Lady  Mary,  Conntess  of  Pembroke,  1621 

William,  3rd  Earl  of  Pembroke,  died  April  10,  interred  May  7,  1630 

Philip,  5th  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Dec.  24,  1669 

Wilham,  6th  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Aug.  1,  1674 

Catherine,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  Feb.  28,  1677 

Lady  Anne  Herbert,  Nov.  18,  1678 

Philip,  7th  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Sept.  10,  1683 

Margaret,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  Dec.  9,  1706 

Barbara,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  Aug.  9,  1722 

Thomas,  8th  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Jan.  31,  1732 

It  will  be  perceived  that  "Sidney's  Sister,  Pembroke's 
Mother,"  lies  here,  though  no  "  marble  herse"  marks  the  spot. 
Near  the  above,  lie  the  remains  of  Charlotte,  Viscountess 
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Windsor,  interred  Nov.  23, 1733  ;  Viscount  Windsor,  June  19, 
1737 ;  Viscount  Windsor,  Feb.  9,  1758  ;  Viscountess  Windsor, 
Dec.  1776. 

60.  Though  this  monument,  which  is  that  of  a  bishop  in 
Purbeck  marble,  under  a  canopy,  has  been  ascribed  to  Bishop 
EiCHARD  PooRE,  Still  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  its  being  his. 


MONUMENT  OF  BISHOP  POORE  IN  ITS  ORIGINAL  STATE,  1237. 


He  did  not  die  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  nor  was  he  buried  here. 
(See  p.  44.)  Moreover,  the  figure  of  the  bishop  is  represented 
as  learded,  whereas  in  his  seal  he  is  never  so  represented. 
Canon  Bowles,  more  than  forty,  and  Mr.  Blanche,  some  twenty, 
years  ago,  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  effigy  was  that  of 
Bishop  Bingham,  who  died  in  1247,  and  also,  as  an  entry  in 
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the  oldest  Statute  Book  records,  was  buried  ^'on  the  north 
side  of  the  High  Altar."  This  monument,  which  has  lately 
been  replaced  in  its  original  position,  was  removed  from  it  by 
Mr.  Wyatt,  in  1789,  and,  bereft  of  its  canopy,  placed  in  the 
north-east  transept. 

61.  At  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle,  is  the  splendid  monu- 
ment of  Edward,  JEarl  of  Hertford,  son  of  the  Protector 
Somerset,  uncle  of  Edward  VI.,  who  died  April  6,  1621,  in  his 
83rd  year  ;  and  of  his  wife  Catharine,  the  sister  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  who  died  Jan.  22,  1563.  Here  are  also  interred,  John, 
Duke  of  Somerset,  who  died  June,  1675,  and  the  Lady  Eliza- 
beth Seymour,  wife  of  Charles,  Duke  of  Somerset,  who  died  in 
December,  1722.  She  was  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Joceline 
Percy,  eleventh  and  last  Earl  of  Northumberland.  The  Earl  of 
Hertford  is  represented  in  armour,  and  his  lady  in  her  robes, 
both  praying  ;  and  at  their  head  and  feet  respectively  is  a  figure 
in  armour,  kneeling,  under  four  Corinthian  marble  pillars.  This 
monument,  which  is  composed  of  various  kinds  of  marble,  is  gilt, 
painted,  and  profusely  decorated  with  military  trophies,  armorial 
bearings,  four  allegorical  statues,  columns,  arches,  crests,  sup- 
porters, &c.  It  was  repaired  and  embellished  some  years  ago 
by  the  late  Duke  of  Northumberland.   Near  this  monument  is 

62.  An  altar  tomb,  partly  let  into  the  south  wall,  incorrectly 
assigned  by  Leland  and  others  to  Bishop  Wickhampton,  but  now 
appropriated  to  William  Wilton^  who  was  Chancellor  of  Sarum 
1506 — 23.  On  the  cornice  are  three  shields  : — 1.  The  device  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  Catherine  of  Arragon,  a  rose  and  pomegranate. 

2.  The  arms  of  Bp.  Audley  (Wilton's  patron),  who  died  1524. 

3.  Abingdon  Abbey,  perhaps  the  place  of  his  education.  On 
other  shields  is  the  rebus,  W  I  L  on  a  label,  and  a  barrel  for 
TUN.    Wilton  was  Custos  of  St.  Nicholas'  Hospital  in  1510. 

62^.  The  monument  to  Bishop  Moberly,  from  designs  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Blomfield  and  executed  by  Mr.  Thos.  Nicholls, 
occupies  a  position  in  the  second  bay  from  the  east  end  of  the 
south  aisle  of  the  Lady  Chapel.  The  architectural  part  of  the 
work  consists  of  a  groined  arched  recess  partly  in  the  thickness 
of  the  wall  and  partly  projecting  into  the  aisle.  On  each  side 
are  gabled  and  panelled  buttresses,  from  which  spring  the 
foliated  and  gabled  front,  which  is  enriched  with  tracery, 
crockets,  and  figures  of  angels.  The  material  in  which  this 
part  is  executed,  as  well  as  the  panelled  back,  is  the  compact 
limestone  obtained  from  the  Hopton  Wood  quarries,  near 
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Wirksworth.  In  the  back  of  the  recess  are  four  circles 
17  inches  in  diameter,  enclosing  delicately-executed  medallion 
representations  in  white  alabaster  of  four  important  events  in 
the  Bishop's  public  life.  The  left  hand  medallion  shows  him 
as  the  instructor  of  youth  in  his  capacity  of  Head  Master  of 
"Winchester  School.  In  the  top  circle  he  is  preaching  before 
the  University  of  Oxford.  In  the  right  hand  circle  he  is  in 
the  act  of  confirming  the  boys  of  Her  Majesty's  training  ship 
Boscawen.  The  bottom  circle  represents  him  presiding  at  the 
opening  of  the  Salisbury  Diocesan  Synod,  of  which  he  was  the 
founder.  The  recumbent  figure  of  the  Bishop,  with  his  hands 
in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  the  pastoral  staff  by  his  side,  is 
executed  in  white  alabaster  of  exceptional  purity.  Behind,  at 
the  head  and  foot,  are  half  length  figures  of  angels  holding  the 
extremities  of  a  piece  of  drapery.  A  pleasing  contrast  to  the 
white  alabaster  of  the  figure  is  obtained  by  the  coloured  veined 
alabaster  of  the  moulded  plinth  upon  which  it  rests,  in  a 
splayed  member  of  which  is  the  following  inscription  in  14th 
century  characters  : — "  Georgius  Moberly,  i.c.d.  Coll.  B.  M.  V. 
"Winton  Informator,  deinde  Ecclie  de  Brighstone,  Rector, 
postea  per  annos  xvi  Eps.  Sarum.  Nat.  Oct.  die  x  a.d. 
MDCCCiii.  Ob.  Jvl.  die  vi.  a.d.  mdccclxxxv.  In  silentio  et 
in  spe  erit  fortitude  vestra." 

On  the  wall  is  a  tablet  to  Admiral  Fulford,  by  Messrs.  Hart, 
Son,  Peard  &  Co.,  London.    It  has  the  following  inscription : — 

In  reverent  memory  of  Admiral  John  Fulford,  born  at  Great 

Fulford,  Devon,  16th  February,  1809,  entered  into  rest  at  Bemerton, 
15th  February,  1888.  Full  of  good  works  for  the  Church  of  God  in 
this  Diocese  and  steadfast  in  the  faith.  So  He  bringeth  them  unto 
the  haven  where  they  would  be. 

62 Monument  of  Bishop  Hamilton,  in  whose  memory  the 
restoration  of  the  Choir  was  undertaken.  The  monument  was 
designed  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  and  was  nearly  the  last  work 
that  emanated  from  his  studio.  The  effigy  of  the  bishop, 
executed  in  white  statuary  marble,  represents  him  as  lying 
extended,  clothed  with  the  stole,  cope,  &c.,  and  holding  at  his 
left  side  his  pastoral  staff,  in  the  curve  of  which  are  placed  the 
arms  of  the  see,  the  Virgin  holding  the  Child  in  her  arms. 
The  bishop  wears  the  mitre.  His  hands  are  quietly  folded  on 
his  chest.  This  figure,  which  is  very  grandly  designed  and 
well  executed,  is  the  work  of  the  Hon.  and  Kev.  B.  P.  Bouverie. 
Oyer  the  recumbent  figure  is  a  very  fine  Early  English  canopy, 
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many  of  the  details  of  which  have  been  derived  from  various 
parts  of  the  architecture  of  the  Cathedral.  On  each  side  there 
are  five  open  arches  with  supporting  columns,  which  bear  the 
coping.  The  columns  are  formed  of  three  clustered  pillars  of 
Purbeck  marble,  the  capitals  being  of  a  floriated  character, 
suggested  by  those  in  the  Chapter  House,  and  in  the  old 
screen  now  in  the  side  chapel  formerly  used  for  morning 
service.  The  abacus  over  these  is  of  Purbeck  marble,  and 
thence  spring  the  arches,  which  are  crocketed,  and  surmounted 
each  by  a  finial.  The  space  below  is  divided  by  a  straight 
angular  moulding,  and  beneath  is  a  trefoil  in  the  semicircle  of 
the  arch.  The  plinth  is  plain,  but  the  under  part  of  the 
coping  or  roof  is  divided  by  arched  ribs,  springing  from  the 
columns,  with  diagonal  ribs,  having  at  their  intersections 
varied  bosses  of  elegant  design  and  workmanship.  The  stone- 
work is  all  from  the  Hindon  beds  of  the  Chilmark  quarries. 
The  following  inscription  has  been  since  engraved  on  the 
plinth  of  the  tomb  :— Gualterus  Kerr  Hamilton,  s.t.p.,  Epiis. 
Sar.,  obiit  die  jmo  Angusti,  a.d.  mdccclxix.,  ^tat  lxi.,  cuius 
anima  requiescat  in  pace. 

On  the  wall  opposite  Bishop  Hamilton's  tomb  is  a  beautiful 
mural  tablet,  in  memory  of  Mrs,  Wordstvorth,  wife  of  the  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  who  died  23rd  June,  1894,  and  was  buried  in 
Britford  Churchyard.  Also  a  memorial  brass  to  Dr.  Licldon  de- 
signed by  Mr.  George  Gordon,  of  the  Close,  executed  by  Messrs. 
Hart,  Son  and  Peard,  of  London,  bearing  the  inscription  :— 
^  In  the  faith  of  a  joyful  resurrection  and  a  merciful  iud^ment.  And 
m  loving  memory  of  Henry  Parry  Liddon,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  formerly 
Prebendary  of  Major  Pars  Altaris  in  this  church,  and  Chaplain  to 
±5ishop  Hamilton,  Professor  of  Exegesis  at  Oxford  and  Canon  of 
bt.  Paul  s. 

In  the  South  Choir  Aisle  is 

63.  A  marble  monument  to  Samuel  Rolleston,  Archdeacon 
of  Sarum,  who  died  May  2,  1766.    Adjoining  is 

64.  The  monument  of  Marin  Bamston,  who  died  May  30,1 645. 

65.  A  pointed  ogee  arch,  flanked  with  square  pinnacles,  the 
top  ornamented  with  crockets,  and  terminating  in  a  rich  finial. 
Underneath  is  a  flat  slab  once  inlaid  with  a  brass  representing 
^le  bust  of  a  bishop.  It  is  generally  ascribed  to  William  of 
York^  who  died  1246,  though,  as  Britton  rightly  remarks,  the 
style  of  the  arch  indicates  a  later  age.^ 

d/v^f  ^^t  ^PP^^?^^,        it  would  seem  rather  to  be  the  memoriai  of 

some  hishop  of  the  end  of  the  13th  century.  But  after  aU,  we  have  no  certain  clue. 
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66.  On  the  same  side,  next  in  order,  and  close  by  the  Choir 
door,  was  a  handsome  white  marble  monument  with  a  globe 
and  mathematical  instruments  caryed  on  it,  to  the  memory  of 
John  Clarke,  S.T.P.,  Dean  of  this  Cathedral,  who  died  Feb.  4, 
1757,  aged  75.  The  inscription  records  that  he  was  united  to 
Samuel  Clarke  by  relationship,  and  by  friendship  to  Newton, 
and  lived  very  near  to  both.  This  has  been  removed  in  the 
course  of  the  restorations. 

In  the  South  Stem  of  the  East  Transept,  on  the  right 
hand  (east),  is 

67.  The  remarkable  monument  of  Giles  de  Bridport,  during 
whose  prelacy  the  Cathedral  was  finished,  and  dedicated  by 
Archbishop  Boniface.  It  consists,  north  and  south,  of  two  open 
arches  of  several  mouldings,  with  quatrefoils  in  the  heads,  and 
subdivided  each  into  two  trefoil-headed  arches,  supported  by 
clustered  columns  and  single  shafts,  bearing  general  resem- 
blance in  style  and  detail  to  the  Cloisters,  Chapter  House,  and 
West  Front.  In  the  spandrils  of  the  canopy  is  a  series  of 
reliefs,  thus  interpreted  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Stothard : — Beginning  on 
the  south  side,  the  first  represents  the  prelate's  birth  ;  the  next,- 
his  confirmation :  the  following  compartment  exhibits  a  seated 
figure,  clerically  habited,  reading  to  four  youthful  figures  ;  the 
fourth  sculpture  perhaps"  represents  his  first  preferment. 
This  is  corroborated  by  the  first  compartment  on  the  north  side, 
which  shows  the  prelate  doing  homage  for  his  see.  The  next 
exhibits  a  procession,  with  the  uplifted  cross — allusive  probably 
to  the  consecration  of  the  Church  by  Bishop  Bridport.  His 
death,  which  occurred  four  years  afterwards,  is  shown  in  the 
next  spandril ;  and  in  the  last  is  a  dignified  figure  in  a  niche, 
sitting  as  in  judgment,  and  before  it  a  naked  figure  borne  up 
by  an  angel  with  expanded  wings,  representing  the  ascent  of 
the  soul  to  heaven.  On  either  side  of  the  head  of  the  recum- 
bent efligy  are  two  angelic  figures  offering  incense.  The  hands 
are  gloved,  the  right  giving  the  benediction,  and  the  other 
holding  the  crosier.  A  chantry  chapel  was  originally  attached 
to  this  very  curious  and  interesting  monument,  to  the  east  of 
which  is  a  double  aumbry. 

As  the  adjacent  monuments  are  mostly  of  modern  date,  and 
on  inspection  will  sufficiently  explain  and  recommend  them- 
selves, we  shall  bestow  on  them  but  a  brief  notice. 

Near  Bishop  Bridport's  tomb,  to  the  east,  are 

68.  69.  Windows  of  stained  glass  for  the  officers  and  men  of 
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the  62nd  or  Wiltshire  Regiment,  who  fell  during  the  campaign 
of  the  Sutlej,  1845-6,  and  for  those  of  the  same  regiment  who 
fell  in  the  Crimea.  Both  windows  were  the  gift  of  surviving 
comrades. 

70.  A  handsome  mural  tablet,  by  Osmond,  to  the  memory  of 
Canon  Bowles,  and  his  wife,  Magdalene,  Besides  several 
volumes  of  Poems,  Bowles  wrote  "  Annals  and  Antiquities  of 
Lacock  Abbey,"  "  History  of  Bremhill/'  "  Life  of  Bishop  Ken," 
<fec.,  and  edited  an  edition  of  Pope's  Poetical  Works,  which 
involved  him  in  the  famous  controversy  with  Lord  Byron.  He 
died  on  the  7th  April,  1850,  in  the  88th  year  of  his  age. 

Next  in  succession  are  monuments,  by  Osmond,  to  the 
memory  of 

71.  John  Henry  Jacob,  Prebendary  of  the  Cathedral,  and 

72.  Matthew  Marsh,  B.D.,  late  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese. 
Adjoining  is  a  double  piscina.    Against  the  south  w^all  is 

73.  A  large  and  handsome  monument,  the  work  of  Messrs. 
Osmond,  to  the  late  Bishop  Burgess,  This  prelate  founded 
St.  David's  College,  for  Clerical  Education,  in  the  Principality 
of  Wales,  and  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  forming  the  Eoyal 
Society  of  Literature,  of  which  he  was  elected  president.  He 
died  Feb.  19,  1837,  aged  80  years. 

74.  On  the  west  wall  of  this  transept  is  a  mural  monument 
to  John  Jacob,  M,D,,  Mary  his  wife,  and  Frances  her  sister, 
daughters  of  Dean  Clarke,  before  mentioned. 

75.  The  monument  of  Bishop  Seth  Ward,  surmounted  with 
his  bust,  and  ornamented  with  a  telescope  and  various  mathe- 
matical instruments.  Bishop  Ward  founded  the  Matrons' 
College  in  the  Close,  and  procured  from  Charles  II.  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Garter  to  the  See  of  Salisbury, 
after  it  had  been  in  lay  hands  for  a  period  of  132  years.  He 
died  Jan.  6,  1689,  aged  72  years,  deprived  of  his  faculties,  a 
melancholy  instance  of  weak  mortality"  (Dodsworth). 

76.  Underneath  Bishop  Ward  is  a  white  marble  tablet,  with 
an  inscription  to  the  memory  of  Seth  Wa^rd,  nephew  of  the 
Bishop,  and  Treasurer  and  Canon  Residentiary  of  this  Cathe- 
dral, who  died  May  11,  1690. 

77.  Near  this  spot  is  the  gravestone  of  Isaac  Walton,  a 
residentiary  of  this  Church,  and  son  of  the  celebrated  angler 
of  the  same  name  ;  he  died  1719. 

78.  Of  Edtvard  Young,  D.D,,  Dean  of  Salisbury,  father  of 
Young  the  Poet. 
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79.  Against  the  wall  is  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Richard 
Hooker,  Prebendary  of  this  Cathedral^  and  author  of  "  Eccle- 
siastical Polity."  "  This  tribute  of  respect  and  veneration  for 
so  good  a  man  is  offered  him  by  W.  L.  Bowles,  Canon  Resi- 
dentiary, 1836." 

80.  ISText  is  a  marble  monument  to  Bowney  Noel,  D.D., 
Dean  of  this  Church,  who  died  June  26,  1786,  aged  60. 

81.  Closing  the  series,  is  a  neat  tablet,  inscribed — "The 
Bible  is  the  Religion  of  Protestants.  To  the  memory  of 
William  Chillingworth,  Chancellor,  1638,"  &c.,  &c.,  concluding 
thus  : — "  This  tablet  is  placed  in  his  own  Cathedral,  in  reyerence 
to  so  great  and  good  a  man,  by  William  Lisle  Bowles,  Canon 
Residentiary,  a.d.  1836." 

Next  in  the  South  Choir  Aisle,  is 

82.  A  white  marble  monument,  supported  by  two  black 
Corinthian  pillars,  with  the  mitre  and  arms  on  the  top.  It  is 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  John  Davenant,  Bishop  of 
Salisbury.  The  inscription  informs  us  that  he  was  elected 
Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge  before  he  was  36, 
and  was  sent  to  the  Synod  of  Dort  by  James  I.  He  died  April 
20,  1641.  Though  his  epitaph  does  not  mention  it.  Bishop 
Davenant  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  translators  of  the  Bible. 

83.  Opposite,  on  the  bench,  is  the  monument  of  Bishop 
Salcot  alias  Capon :  an  altar  tomb  with  shields  and  the  letters 
E.  S.  Bishop  Salcot  or  Capon  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Henry 
VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  and  Mary,  and  conformed  himself  to  each 
dominant  party  in  succession.  In  reference  to  his  subserviency 
to  the  first-named  monarch.  Bishop  Milner  (History  of  Winton, 
ii.,  223)  calls  him  a  "base  time-serving  courtier."  He  was  one 
of  the  prelates  chosen  to  revise  the  Liturgy  in  Edward's  time, 
and  in  Mary's  days  he  sat  as  one  of  the  judges  of  Bishop 
Hooper.    He  died  in  1557. 

84.  The  Mompesson  monument,  supported  by  two  Corinthian 
pillars  of  black  marble,  round  which  are  twisted  vine  leaves 
and  grapes  of  gold  and  green,  and  on  the  architrave,  in  gold 
letters,  is  this  inscription  : — "  Sir  Richard  Mompesson,  Kt., 
and  Dame  Katherine,  his  wife.  He  died  in  1627."  He  is 
represented  in  armour,  and  by  him  his  lady  in  a  black  robe, 
flowered  with  gold.  The  gravestones  of  several  members  of 
the  Mompesson  family  lie  around,  the  inscriptions  on  some  of 
which  are  partly  hidden  by  the  monument.  It  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  add  that  a  Sir  Giles  Mompesson,  of  this 
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family,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  is  said  to  have  been  the  proto- 
type of  Massinger's  Sir  Giles  Overreach  in  the  "  New  Way  to 
Pay  Old  Debts." 

The  next  we  meet  with,  between  this  aisle  and  that  of  the 
great  transept  south,  is 

85.  The  fine  marble  altar-tomb  of  Bishop  Mitford,  1407. 
It  is  canopied  by  a  flat  arch ;  in  the  spandrils  are  shields  of 
arms,  and  the  moulding  is  enriched  with  lilies  and  birds  holding 
scrolls  in  their  beaks,  inscribed  "  Honor  Deo  et  gloria."  This 
monument  is  seen  to  greater  advantage  from  the  south  side. 
The  shields  on  the  south  side  are  the  arms  of  France  and 
England  quarterly,  and  the  ensign  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
the  cross  patonee  surrounded  by  five  martlets.  The  Bishop's 
arms  and  those  of  the  See  are  on  the  north  side.  Britton  calls 
this  "  a  noble  monument,"  and  we  think  it  impossible  for  the 
most  indifferent  eye  not  to  be  struck  with  the  stately  repose 
of  the  recumbent  effigy. 

In  the  Aisle  of  the  South  Transept  are  the  following 
monuments,  in  the  order  here  indicated  : — 

86.  A  brass  plate  to  the  memory  of  Archdeacon  Macdonald, 
and  other  members  of  his  family.  The  Archdeacon  who  was 
Canon  Residentiary  of  this  Cathedral,  was  born  in  1783,  and 
died  on  the  24th  of  June,  1862. 

In  this  aisle  is  a  handsome  painted  window,  which  has  been 
recently  placed  there  by  Mrs.  George  Marsh,  daughter  of 
Archdeacon  Macdonald,  in  memory  of  her  father.  It  is 
divided  into  five  compartments.  In  the  top  is  the  subject, 
"  Noli  me  tangere ;"  the  centre  portion  represents  "  The 
Angels  and  Marys  at  the  Tomb  ;"  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
window  is The  Burial  of  the  Saviour."  It  is  the  work  of 
Messrs.  Clayton  and  Bell,  of  London,  and  it  will  be  noticed 
that  in  its  execution  they  have  carefully  observed  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  various  specimens  of  ancient  glass  which  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Cathedral. 

87.  A  marble  tablet,  with  medallion,  to  the  memory  of 
Canon  Douglas,  Precentor  of  the  Cathedral,  and  Chancellor  of 
the  Diocese,  who  died  in  1819,  aged  50  years,  and  was  buried 
at  Windsor. 

88.  A  tablet  to  the  memory  of  his  son,  Lieut,  John  Douglas. 

89.  A  handsome  freestone  monument,  with  a  cinquefoil 
canopy,  to  Anna  Eliza,  wife  of  Lieut-General  John  Slade,  who 
died  1819. 
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90.  A  quatrefoil  Gothic  panel  richly  sculptured  in  Caen  stone, 
enclosing  a  floriated  cross,  round  which  the  inscription  is  en- 
graved on  a  brass  circle,  to  the  memory  of  Lieut,  William 
Fisher.  At  the  intersection  of  the  cross  is  suspended  an 
enamelled  shield  bearing  the  family  arms.  He  was  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Moodkee,  18th  December,  1845. 

91.  An  altar  tomb,  by  Mr.  Gr.  E.  Street,  erected  by  the 
oflBcers  and  men  of  the  First  Wilts  Rifle  Volmiteers  to  the 
memory  of  their  commandant,  John  Henry  Jacobs  a  magis- 
trate and  deputy  lieutenant  of  this  county,  and  Major  of  the 
First  Battalion  of  Wilts  Eifle  Volunteers.  He  died  August  25, 
1862,  aged  58.  The  monument,  which  is  of  Italian  Gothic,  is 
ornamented  with  inlaid  mosaics,  and  white  and  yarious  coloured 
marbles. 

92.  A  marble  mural  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Elizabeth  Douce 
Allnutt,  wife  of  John  Allnutt,  Esq.,  who  died  Jan.  23,  1810. 

93.  Mural  tablet,  with  a  marble  cross,  to  the  memory  of 
James  Bennett,  "  a  magistrate  and  some  time  chamberlain  of 
this  city,"  who  died  March  16,  1859,  aged  61.  Also  of  Mary 
Bithiah,  his  wife,  who  died  on  Christmas  Eve,  1861,  aged  53. 

94.  A  memorial  to  Wm.  Arney,  Esq.,  who  died  in  1824, 
Also  to  Maria,  his  widow,  who  died  1845  ;  and  their  sons, 
Henry  George,  who  died  in  1817,  and  the  Rev,  Frederick 
Edivard  Arney,  who  died  in  1837. 

95.  Closing  the  series,  on  the  east  wall,  under  an  elaborate 
Gothic  canopy,  springing  from  piers,  ornamented  with  panels 
and  foliage,  is  an  altar  tomh,  by  Osmond,  to  the  memory  of 
Bishop  Fisher.  The  front  of  the  tomb  is  relieved  by  three 
quatrefoils,  with  shields  exhibiting  the  arms  of  the  See,  those 
of  the  family,  and  the  Order  of  the  Garter ;  and  on  the  tomb 
rests  a  cushion,  bearing  a  Bible,  mitre,  and  richly  sculptured 
crosier.  The  inscription,  which  is  in  old  English  characters, 
on  the  back  of  the  recess,  informs  us  that  Bishop  Fisher  was 
Preceptor  to  the  Duke  of  Kent,  and  was  afterwards  selected  to 
supermtend  the  education  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales. 
He  died  in  1825,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried 
in  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor. 

At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  south  wall  is  a  double  piscina 
or  altar -sink.    Adjoining  is 

96.  A  chaste  memorial,  with  an  inscription,  conceived 
in  good  taste,  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr,  Hatcher,  to 
whose  researches  our  local  history  is  so  much  indebted.  This 
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gentleman  is  understood  to  have  been  the  author  of  the 
History  of  the  Cathedral,"  which  goes  under  the  name  of 
Mr.  Dodsworth.  He  was  also  associated  with  the  late  Sir  R. 
C.  Hoare,  in  his  "  Modern  History  of  South  Wilts."  Mr. 
Hatcher  was  born  at  Kemble,  Wilts,  May  14,  1777,  and  died 
at  Salisbury,  December  14, 1846. 

97.  A  mural  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Bishop  Hume,  who 
died  June  26,  1782.  Also  to  that  of  his  first  wife,  who  died 
in  1757  ;  of  his  second  wife,  Lady  Mary  Hume,  who  died  in 
1805  ;  and  of  three  of  his  daughters. 

98.  Adjoining  is  the  Poore  monument,  a  rich  Gothic  canopy 
overhanging  an  altar  tomb.  The  centre  inscription  informs  us 
that  it  is  erected  to  the  memory  of  Edward  Poore  and  Rachel, 
his  wife,  the  former  of  whom  died  in  1780,  and  the  latter  in 
1771.  The  inscription  on  the  dexter  side  claims  for  the  same 
Edward  Poore  a  descent  in  a  direct  line  from  Philip  Poore,  of 
Amesbury,  said  to  have  been  brother  of  Bishop  Pichard  Poore, 
who  founded  this  Cathedral ;  and  from  the  inscription  on 
the  sinister  side  we  learn  that  his  wife  Rachel  was  descended 
from  the  brother  of  Robert  Bingham,  Poore's  immediate  suc- 
cessor in  this  See.  The  arms  of  Poore  are  in  the  centre,  viz., 
Arg.,  a  fess,  Az.,  between  three  mullets,  G-.  On  the  dexter 
side  the  same  arms  with  an  escutcheon  of  pretence,  and  on  the 
sinister  side,  the  Poore  arms  quartered  with  those  of  Parker, 
of  Dean,  Hants. 

99.  A  tablet  to  the  memory  of  W.  V,  Bertie,  a  posthumous 
child,  who  died  at  the  age  of  about  a  year  and  a  quarter,  1812. 
His  father  had  perished  in  the  ^'  Satellite,"  off  Cherbourg,  19  th 
Dec,  1810,  aged  23.  Over  the  tablet  is  a  full  blown  rose,  and 
a  sickle  cutting  off  a  rosebud. 

100.  On  the  west  wall  is  a  white  marble  monument  to 
Lieut -  General  A,  L,  Layard,  who  died  in  1823,  aged  72, 
and  is  buried  in  the  Cloisters. 

A  handsome  monument,  consisting  of  a  fair  white  marble 
slab,  set,  as  it  were,  in  a  freestone  frame  embellished  with  rich 
architectural  members  of  the  Gothic  style,  and  two  well- 
executed  figures — the  whole  forming  a  pleasing  and  striking 
composition — to  the  memory  of  Canon  Hume,  who  died 
in  1834;  of  Anne,  his  widow,  who  died  in  1847;  and  of  their 
eldest  son,  the  Rev.  John  Henry  Hume,  who  died  in  1848,  and 
lies  buried  in  the  Church  of  Saint  George,  Bloomsbury.  Over 
Canon  Hume's  monument  is 
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A  black  tablet^  with  twisted  marble  columns,  and  aLatin 
inscription  to  the  memory  of  Charles  Langford,  LL,B.,  Fellow 
of  Winton,  who  died  in  the  29th  year  of  his  age,  on  St. 
Michael's  day,  1635.  Below  this,  near  the  Plumbery  door,  is 

A  small  square  tablet  inscribed  to  the  memory  of  Ursula 
Sadleir,  daughter  of  George  and  Catherine  Sadleir,  who  died 
in  June,  1641,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  her  age ;  also  of  her 
sister  Katherine,  who  died  on  the  Sunday  following. 

Next  is  a  white  marble  tablet,  enchased  in  variegated  marble, 
to  the  memory  of  Dr.  John  Thomas^  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  who 
died  on  the  20th  June,  1766,  aged  85.  Bishop  Thomas  was 
married  four  times,  and  "  the  posy"  on  the  wedding  ring  at 
his  fourth  marriage,  was 

"  If  I  survive,  I'll  make  them  five." 

Cassan's  Lives,  Pt.  II.,  315. 

A  monument  of  black  and  white  marble,  in  which,  in  an 
oval  is  the  fine  bust  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hyde,  wearing  his 
cap  and  collar  of  SS.  Sir  Eobert  Hyde  was  the  second  son  of 
Sir  Lawrence  Hyde,  of  Salisbury,  Kt.,  whose  widow  concealed 
Charles  II.  in  his  flight,  after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  1651, 
in  her  house,  at  Heale,  near  Salisbury.^  He  was  brother  of 
Alexander  Hyde,  Bishop  of  Salisbury  (mentioned  at  page  90), 
and  of  Sir  Henry  Hyde,  whose  monument  is  on  the  south  wall 
of  the  nave  (page  91),  and  first  cousin  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon.  The  latter  is  alluded  to  in  the 
inscription  on  the  white  marble  tablet  immediately  under  the 
bust,  Patruelis  Summit  his  eminent  paternal  cousin."  Under- 
neath, a  little  lower,  is  another  inscription  on  a  black  marble,, 
beginning  "  H.  S.  E.  Ordini  par  paterno  Rohertus  Hyde,''  &c., 
informing  us  that  he  died  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age,  1665, 
and  that  this  monument  was  erected  by  his  widow. 

Over  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hyde's  monument  is 

A  black  marble  tablet,  once  enchased  in  white,  with  an  in- 
scription in  capitals,  to  the  memory  of  Robert  Hay,  brother  of 
James,  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber  to  James  I., 
who  died  in  Sept.,  1625. 

A  monument  to  the  memory  of  Charles  Ekins,  second  son  of 
the  late  Kev.  Charles  Ekins,  Canon  of  this  Cathedral.  He  was 
Brevet  Major  and  Deputy  Adjutant-General  in  the  East  India 


^  See  tlie  Salisbury  Guide. 
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Company's  seryice,  and  fell  in  the  battle  of  Ohillianwallah,  on 
the  18th  of  January,  1849,  in  the  40th  year  of  his  age. 

A  large  handsome  marble  slab  to  Thomas  Rennell,  who  died 
in  1824. 

Finishing  the  series  on  this  wall,  is  a  white  marble  tablet, 
to  the  Rev,  John  Sehvyn,  Over  which  is  a  small  black 
marble  tablet,  enchased  in  white  freestone,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion in  gold  capitals,  to  the  memory  of  Mllo  Sandi/s,  eldest 
son  of  Henry  Sandys,  of  the  county  of  Buckingham,  Esq., 
who  died  August  9th,  1832,  aged  22. 

Towards  the  west,  on  the  south  wall  of  the  naye,  the  first 
we  meet  with  is  a  chaste  and  elegant  gothic  monument,  with 
an  affecting  inscription,  to  the  memory  of  Richard  Brassei/ 
Hole,  M,B,,  who  died  of  cholera,  July  24,  1849,  aged  30  years. 
By  Osmond. 

Next,  under  an  arch,  supported  by  two  gray-yeined 
Corinthian  pillars,  is  the  monument  of  Mrs,  Eleanor  Sadler^ 
with  her  effigy  kneeling  before  a  desk,  on  which  lies  an  open 
book.  She  died  30th  January,  1622,  aged  80  years,  and  she 
was  interred,  "  according  to  her  owne  desire  under  this  her 
pew,  wherein  with  great  deyotiou  she  had  served  God  daylie 
almost  L  years."  The  sermon  was  at  that  time  preached  in 
the  nave,  and  the  congregation  used  to  move  thither  to  hear 
it.  The  pulpit  and  seats  were  not  taken  away  from  the  nave 
till  the  time  of  Bishop  Hume,  about  1779.  The  service  since 
that  time  was  performed  in  the  Choir.  May  30th,  1861,  the 
Diocesan  Choral  Association  held  its  Festival  for  the  first  time 
in  the  Cathedral,  when  the  nave  was  again  thrown  open  for 
public  service. 

The  next  is  a  black  marble  tablet,  supported  by  two  Ionic 
pillars,  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Henry  Hyde,  who  was  envoy  to 
the  Porte  from  King  Charles,  and  resident  in  Greece  for  many 
years.  He  was  beheaded  by  Cromwell's  party  in  1650.  Near 
this  spot  is  the  gravestone  of  Bishop  Hyde,  who  died  in  1667. 

On  the  wall,  next?  to  that  of  Sir  Henry  Hyde,  is  a  marble 
tablet  to  the  memory  of  the  Bishop's  daughter,  Elizabeth 
Hyde,  a  lady  who,  it  seems,  "  devoted  herself  wholly  to  Christ," 
and  died  Nov.  5,  1675. 

Next  is  the  monument  of  Dr.  Stehbing,  Archdeacon  of  Wilts, 
and  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese,  who  seems  to  have  delighted 
much  in  controversy  during  his  life,  and,  as  his  epitaph  records, 
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worn  out  at  length  with  old  age  and  toil,  went  to  sleep  quietly 
in  1763,  aged  76. 

A  neat  marble  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Rev,  Joseph  Gribble, 
Assistant  Master  in  the  Close  School,  who  died  suddenly,  the 
day  before  the  Kalends  of  May,  1767,  aged  25.  His  pupils 
are  said  to  have  erected  this  monument  at  their  own  expense. 

Next  is  a  black  marble  monument  enchased  in  white,  with 
an  inscription  in  gold  capitals,  to  Mrs,  Mary  Cooke,  wife  of 
the  Right  Hon.  Colonel  Francis  Cooke,  of  Great  Chisel,  in 
Essex.  She  died  21st  September,  1642.  Her  epitaph  con- 
cludes thus : — 

"  One  Sonne  sliee  had,  which  was  to  her  so  deere, 
That  whiles  shee  gave  him  hfe,  shee  dead  hes  heere." 

The  adjoining  monument  is  to  Dr.  Friaiilx,  Archdeacon  of 
Sarum,  who  died  1674,  aged  60. 

The  next  is  the  monument  of  Edward  Davenant,  elder 
brother  of  Bishop  Davenant. 

And  immediately  adjoining,  that  of  his  sister  Margaret 
Townson,  relict  of  Bishop  Townson,  who  presided  oyer  this 
See  for  less  than  one  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  this  lady's 
brother,  Dr.  John  Dayenant,  already  mentioned  (page  84). 
This  wife  and  sister  of  two  successiye  Bishops  of  Sarum,  sur- 
yiyed  her  husband  13  years,  and  died  in  1634,  aged  49.  Bishop 
Townson's  daughter,  Gertrude,  married  James  Harris,  Esq., 
of  the  Close,  whose  family  became  ennobled  in  the  person  of 
his  lineal  descendant,  the  first  Earl  of  Malmesbury. 

Next  in  order  is  a  white  tablet  enchased  in  yariegated 
marble  (a  handsome  monument,  worthy  of  more  care  than 
seems  to  haye  been  bestowed  upon  it),  to  the  memory  of  Henry 
Hele,  M,D,,  who  practised  as  a  physician  in  this  city  for  fifty 
years,  and  died  26th  June,  1778,  aged  89. 

The  series  closes  with  tablets  to  the  memory  of  Rev.  William 
Brown,  LL.D,,  who  died  in  1784  ; 

Of  Dr.  Alexander  Ballantine,  who  died  1783  ; 

And  a  small  marble  tablet  lately  erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Henry  Faivcett^  m.p.,  late  Postmaster  General,  who 
was  born  in  this  City,  and  died  at  Cambridge  in  1884. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


©he  Morli  of  ^estoratioiu 

A  few  concluding  words  may  fitly  be  added  as  to  the  work 
of  restoration,  which  was  commenced  nearly  twenty  years  ago, 
and  has  been  carried  on  gradually  ever  since,  till  now  it  may 
be  pronounced  as  complete. 

Its  beginning  may  be  dated  from  the  year  1863,  in  wbich  an  ar- 
rangement was  made  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  to  allow  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  the  sum  of  £10,000  (as  part  of  a  payment  in  lieu  of 
the  transfer  of  the  capitular  property)  to  expend  upon  the  fabric.  They 
called  in  as  their  architect,  Sir  G.  Gilbert  Scott,  E.A.,  and  appointed 
Mr.  G.  P.  White,  of  London,  as  their  builder.  The  restoration  of  the 
exterior  was  commenced,  but  it  was  soon  found  that  £10,000  would  go 
but  a  small  way  to  do  what  was  absolutely  required.  A  public  meeting 
was  consequently  called  on  the  6th  of  April,  1864,  when  the  Dean  made 
a  most  clear  and  comprehensive  statement,  showing  the  state  of 
the  building,  what  it  was  proposed  to  do,  and  the  need  of  funds  for 
carrying  out  the  work,  which  was  estimated  at  £40,000,  exclusive  of 
all  stained  glass  and  decorative  work.  Subscriptions  were  entered  into 
and  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  diocese  generally.  As  the  result  of 
this,  the  exterior  of  the  fabric  has  been  put  into  good  order.  The  very 
important  work  of  securing  the  matchless  tower  and  spire  has  been 
carried  out  by  the  eminent  engineer,  Mr.  Shields,  of  3,  Delaha}^- 
street,  Westminster.  By  his  advice,  a  system  of  iron  ties  has  been 
introduced  into  the  lantern  story  of  the  tower,  which  has  much 
strengthened  that  over-burdened  part.  The  mutilated  shafts  of  the 
windows  have  been  restored  by  the  introduction  of  Devonshire  marble 
in  lieu  of  Purbeck,  which  bears  in  it  the  seeds  of  decay.  The  restoration 
of  the  west  front  has  been  a  costly  work,  but  it  has  been  most  suc- 
cessfully commenced,  and  under  the  care  of  the  eminent  sculptor,  the  late 
Mr.  Eedfern,  upwards  of  60  statues  have  been  placed  in  their  niches. 

The  work  of  restoration  in  the  interior  was  begun  at  the  east  end,  by 
the  restoration  of  the  Lady  Chapel.  The  Purbeck  shafts  and  piers 
have  been  semi-polished — that  is  they  have  been  brought  to  a  smooth, 
but  not  a  reflecting,  surface — and  the  floor  has  been  laid  with  a  pave- 
ment composed  of  marble  and  encaustic  tiles,  the  patterns  for  the  latter 
having  been  supplied  by  ancient  examples  in  the  Cathedral  and 
Chapter  House.  The  vaulting  and  walls  were  laid  bare  from  the  un- 
sightly wash  which  had  so  long  disfigured  them,  and  the  painting 
of  the  groining  and  roof  was  reproduced  by  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Bell. 
The  total  cost  of  the  renovation  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  marble  and  stone  work  in  the  eastern  transepts  and  choir 
aisles,  has  been  £7525  18s.  lOd. 

In  1869  the  diocese  was  called  on  to  mourn  the  loss  of  their  beloved 
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Bishop,  Walter  Kerr  Hamilton.  It  was  soon  decided  tliat  the  clergy 
and  laity  of  the  diocese  should  have  an  opportunity  of  testifying  the 
reverence  and  affection  they  entertained  towards  their  late  diocesan  by 
restoring  the  Choir  of  his  Cathedral;  an  object  which,  it  is  well 
known,  the  Bishop  had  most  earnestly  at  heart.  The  subscriptions 
for  this  purpose  reached  nearly  £10,000.  Accordingly  the  resto- 
ration was  commenced,  and  the  work  was  sufficiently  advanced  to 
admit  of  the  re-opening  of  the  Choir  for  Divine  Service  on  Nov.  1st, 
1876.  The  following  works  have  been  carried  out : — The  old  organ- 
screen,  which  had  been  erected  by  Wyatt  from  fragments  of  the  Hun- 
gerford  and  Beauchamp  chapels,  has  been  removed,  the  unsightly 
galleries  and  closets  swept  away,  and  the  canopies,  which  were  of  deal 
and  of  very  bad  design,  taken  down.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
ancient  stalls  remained.  These  are  of  excellent  design,  and  being, 
many  of  them,  of  the  original  date  of  the  building,  are  consequently 
most  valuable  specimens  of  the  woodwork  of  the  13th  century.  They 
have  all  been  repaired  and  cleaned  from  the  paint  with  which  they 
were  encrusted,  and  the  desk  fronts  have  been  designed  from  such 
authorities  as  we  possess.  An  additional  row  of  seats  on  each  side  of 
the  Choir  has  been  introduced  for  the  accommodation  of  the  choristers. 

The  marble  and  stone  work  of  the  Choir  has  been  restored  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  Lady  Chapel  and  the  eastern  transept,  and  the  ex- 
terior of  the  Chantry  Chapel  of  Bishop  Audley  has  been  restored ;  the 
floor  of  the  Choir  being  reduced  to  its  original  level,  by  lowering  it  to 
the  depth  of  ten  inches.  The  pavement  of  the  Choir  is  a  combination 
of  encaustic  tiles,  and  of  Purbeck  and  foreign  marbles ;  the  patterns  of 
the  tiles  being  copied  from  old  tiles  found  in  the  Cathedral.  The 
steps  are  placed  in  the  old  positions  as  indicated  by  the  remains  of  the 
paving,  and  by  sundry  references  to  them  in  the  Sarum  Office.  The  hand- 
some tombs,  with  their  canopies,  of  ancient  Bishops  of  the  See,  on  the 
north  and  on  the  south  side,  which  had  been  hidden  b}^  wooden  screens, 
have  been  laid  open  and  repaired.  The  valuable  paintings  on  the 
ceiling  of  the  Choir,  which  were  plainly  discernible  through  the  coat 
of  colour  intended  to  conceal  them,  have  been  carefully  and  skilfully 
reproduced  by  Messrs.  Cla^^ton  and  Bell.  Of  these  paintings,  the 
originals  of  which  were  executed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  13th  century, 
shortly  after  the  consecration  of  the  Cathedral,  we  have  spoken  in  a 
previous  page  (p.  34).  The  east  wall  and  the  west  bay  of  the  south 
Avail  have  also  been  painted,  as  a  specimen  of  what  existed  beneath 
the  wash,  and  as  a  guide  to  those  who,  at  some  future  period,  may 
have  the  ability  as  well  as  the  desire  to  finish  the  whole. 

In  the  years  1878-9  the  Nave  and  Aisles  were  restored,  the  late 
Dean  Hamilton  contributing  no  less  than  £3000  towards  the  cost. 
The  old  and  successive  coats  of  discoloured  whitewash  have  been  re- 
moved from  the  vaults,  groins,  and  walls  throughout,  and  the  Purbeck 
marble  piers  and  shafts  with  their  capitals  and  bases  have  been  repaired 
and  repolished.  The  pavement  has  been  taken  up,  refaced,  partially 
renewed,  and  laid  upon  a  bed  of  concrete. 
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Mrs.  Hamilton,  widow  of  the  late  Dean,  has  restored  the  North 
Porch  of  the  Cathedral,  a  work  amongst  the  last  of  those  carried  out 
by  the  late  eminent  architect,  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  E.A.  An  oak  lobby 
has  also  been  erected  at  the  exit  by  the  North  Porch,  by  the  same 
generous  benefactor,  who  also  enriched  the  South  Transept  with  stained 
glass,  a  tribute,  as  well  as  the  restored  North  Porch,  to  the  memory 
of  her  much  esteemed  and  gifted  husband.  Oak  lobbies  have  also  been 
placed  at  the  exits  of  the  North  and  South  Western  doors  of  the 
Cathedral  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 

A  new  clock,  the  gift  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  62nd  or  Wiltshire 
Eegiment,  has  been  erected  in  the  clock  room  of  the  tower ;  the  clock 
being,  as  is  recorded  in  the  inscription  on  a  brass  plate  fixed  on  the 
north  wall  of  the  transept,  in  memory  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
regiment  who  fell  in  India  and  Aden  in  the  years  1868-82.  Arrange- 
ments have  also  been  made  in  the  new  clock  for  chiming  the  quarters, 
by  the  erection  in  the  tower  of  four  new  bells,  weighing  respectively— 
Pirst  quarter  bell,  4  cwt. ;  second  quarter,  5  cwt.  2  qrs. ;  third  quarter, 
7  cwt.  1  qr. ;  fourth  quarter,  13  cwt.  They  were  cast  at  the  foundry 
of  the  old-established  firm  of  John  Taylor  and  Co.,  of  Loughborough. 
The  chimes  are  commonly  known  as  the  Westminster  Chimes. 

Including  contributions  from  public  and  private  sources,  the  whole 
cost  of  the  restoration  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  about  £70,000. 


We  will  conclude  our  account  of  the  Cathedral  with  a  brief 
general  notice.  Of  its  general  plan  we  have  already  spoken. 
We  may  add  that  the  walls  and  buttresses  are  composed  of 
Chilmark  stone,  brought  from  a  village  of  that  name,  twelve 
miles  distant.  The  pillars  and  the  shafts  are  of  Purbeck 
marble.  Fine  parapet  walls  surround  the  whole  building  ; 
and  the  quantity  of  timber  in  the  several  roofs,  according  to  a 
computation  laid  before  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  in  1737, 
amounts  to  2641  tons  of  oak.  Alicia  Bruere  (=  Brewer) 
granted  all  the  stone  required  for  this  church  during  12  years. 
Elias  de  Derham,  the  friend  of  Bishop  Poore,  is  named  as  the 
superintendent  or  architect  for  twenty-five  years,  and  Eobert 
is  named  as  chief  mason  or  builder  for  the  same  period.  This 
beautiful  and  majestic  edifice  is  reputed  to  be  the  purest  and 
most  perfect  specimen  of  the  Early  English  or  pointed  style 
to  be  found,  not  only  in  this  country,  but,  perhaps,  in  Europe. 
From  the  uniformity  and  elegance  of  its  design,  and  the  sim- 
plicity and  grandeur  of  its  style,  Salisbury  Cathedral  may  be 
characterised  as  the  Parthenon  of  Gothic  Architecture. 

Reckoning  from  the  first  establishment  of  the  see  at  Dor- 
chester, there  have  been  amongst  our  Bishops  several  who 
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have  been  canonized  as  Saints.  There  haye  also  been  two 
Cardinals.  We  may  also  number  one  Lord  Chief  Justice,  three 
Lord  Chancellors,  two  Lord  Treasurers,  two  Masters  of  the 
Eolls,  two  Chancellors  of  the  Uniyersity  of  Oxford,  and  one 
of  the  Uniyersity  of  Cambridge. 

Richard  Beauchamp,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  was  the  first 
Chancellor  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  so  created  by  a  charter 
of  Edward  IV.  (1450).  The  Bishops  of  Sarum  held  the  office 
for  89  years,  till  Cardinal  Campeggio  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  Henry  VIII.  From  that  time  till  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
(a  period  of  132  years)  it  was  in  the  hands  of  laymen.  The 
last  lay  Chancellor  was  Sir  Henry  de  Vic.  At  his  death,  which 
happened  in  1671,  the  office  was  restored  to  the  See  of  Sarum, 
in  the  person  of  Seth  Ward.  The  county  of  Berks,  in  which 
is  the  Chapel  of  St.  George,  of  "Windsor,  used  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  solemnities  of  the  order,  was  annexed  to  the 
diocese  of  Oxford  in  1836,  and  the  Bishop  of  that  see  now 
enjoys  the  dignity  so  long  annexed  to  Sarum. 

The  Diocese  of  Salisbury  now  comprises  great  part  of  the 
county  of  Wilts  and  the  whole  of  that  of  Dorset,  and  is  diyided 
into  three  Archdeaconries — Sarum,  Wilts,  and  Dorset.  The 
Archdeaconry  of  Sarum  contains  140  churches ;  the  Archdea- 
conry of  Wilts,  131 ;  and  the  Archdeaconry  of  Dorset,  305. 
The  number  of  benefices  is  449.  The  acreage  of  the  Diocese 
is  1,250,000.  The  population  of  the  Diocese,  according  to- the 
last  published  census,  was  383,514  persons. 

The  members  of  the  Cathedral  establishment  are — the  Dean, 
the  Precentor,  the  Chancellor,  the  Treasurer,  the  Archdeacons 
of  Sarum,  Wilts,  and  Dorset,  forty-three  Canons  and  Pre- 
bendaries, all  now  styled  Canons  (of  whom  four  are  resi- 
dentiary)— the  Sub-dean,  and  the  Succentor.  All  the  dignities 
and  offices,  except  the  Deanery,  are  in  the  gift  of  the  Bishop. 
There  are  also  four  Vicars  Choral,  six  Lay  Vicars,  or  Singing 
Men,  an  Organist,  and  14  Choristers,  besides  inferior  officers. 

Services  at  the  Cathedral. — The  Holy  Communion  is 
celebrated  at  8  a.m.  on  Sundays,  Thursdays  and  Holy  Days,  and 
also  at  mid-day  on  Sundays,  Christmas  and  Ascension  Days. 
Daily  Seryices  at  7.30  a.m.,  10  a.m.,  and  3  p.m.  ;  Sundays,  at 
10.30  and  3.  During  the  Winter  months,  the  Daily  Eyening 
Seryice  is  at  4  p.m.  Sermons  are  preached  on  Sundays  and 
Holy  Days  ;  and  on  the  eyenings  of  Wednesdays  and  Fridays 
in  Lent,  when  the  Service  is  at  8. 


Hoare's  (Sir  R.  C.)  Modern  Wilts  complete,  containmg  the 
Hundreds  of  Mere,  Heytesbury,  South  Damerham,  Downton  and 
Cawden,  Dunworth  and  the  Vale  of  Noddre,  Chalke,  Branch  and 
Dole,  Ever  ley,  Amesbury  and  Under  ditch,  Warminster  and  West- 
bury,  Alderbury,  Frustfield,  and  Salisbury,  6  vols,  folio,  whole  calf, 
1822—42,  ^40. 

  Another  copy  in  7  vols.  (Salisbury  being  bound  in  2  vols.)  half 

russia,  .£35. 

  History  of  Ancient  Wilts,  numerous  fine  plates,  2  vols. 

half  russia,  £9  10s.  1812. 

  Another  copy,  2  vols.,  half  cloth,  ^8.  1812. 

History  (The)  of  Old  and  New  Sarum,  by  Hatcher  &  Benson 
(being  the  sixth  vol.  of  Hoare's  Modern  Wilts),  folio,  half  cloth, 
^3  3s.  1843. 

 Another  copy,  half  morocco,  gilt  top  edge,  £4i. 

Stukeley's  (Wm.)  Stonehenge,  a  Temple  restor'd  to  the  British 
Druids,  and  Abury,  a  Temple  of  the  British  Druids,  1  vol.  folio, 
half  roan,  £3  3s.  1740. 

 Another  copy,  half  russia,  ^3  15s.  1740. 

J  ones  (Inigo)  The  Antiquity  of  Stone-Heng  on  Salisbury 
Plain  restored,  1725;  Charleton's  (William)  Chorea  Gigantum, 
or  the  Antiquity  of  Stone-Heng,  1725 ;  Webb's  Vindication  of  Stone- 
Heng  restored,  1725;  1  vol.  folio,  calf,  ^1  lis.  6d. 

Webb's  Vindication  of  Stone-Heng  restored,  &c.,  folio, 
calf,  12s.  1665. 

Scrope's  (Poulett)  History  of  the  Manor  and  Ancient 
Barony  of  Castle  Coombe,  4to.,  red  calf  gilt,  gilt  back,  gilt 
edges,  "printed  for  private  circulation,"  very  scarce,  ^4  4s.  1852. 

Kite  (Edwd.)  The  Monumental  Brasses  of  Wiltshire, 
royal  8vo.,  cloth,  scarce,  20s.  1860. 

Wiltshire  (The)  Archaeological  and  Natural  History 
Magazine,  1854—1894,  27  vols.',  half  calf,  neat,  .£9  15s. 

Wiltshire— The  Topographical  Collections  of  John 
Aubrey,  with  illustrations,  corrected  and  enlarged  by  John 
Edward  Jackson,  4to.,  1852.  25s. 

Hall's  Picturesque  Memorials  of  Salisbury,  28  copper  plates 
and  other  illustrations,  4to.,  half  calf,  1834.  20s. 

Wilton  House,  74  etched  plates  of  Statues,  Bas  Reliefs,  &c.,  4to., 
half  morocco,  1731.    £1  lis.  6d. 

Sarum  Chronology,  a  Brief  Eecord  of  the  Most  Salient  Events  in 
the  History  of  Salisbury  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  1880,  by  W.  A. 
Wheeler,  fcap  8vo.,  cloth,  i^ed  edges,  2s.  post  free. 

Supplemental  Chronology,  being  a  continuation  of  the  above 
from  1881  to  the  Close  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  paper  cover.  One 
Shilling  net. 

Popular  History  of  Old  and  New  Sarum,  by  T.  J.  Northy, 
large  crown  8v0.,  cloth  boards,  2s.  6d.  net. 
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From  the  Cloisters,  Exterior,  upright    '  ... 
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Choir  and  Screen  from  Nave,  oblong 
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Choir  and  Screen  looking  East,  upright 
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Nave  looking  West,  oblong- 
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Choir  looking  East,  oblong 
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Jiishop  Hamilton's  Tomb,  oblong 
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View  from  Haruham  Hill,  oblong   

Poultry  Cross,  upright 
High  Street  Gate,  Interior,  upright 
Ditto,  Exterior,  upright 
St.  Thomas'  Church,  Exterior,  upriglit  * 
Ditto,  Interior,  oblong  ... 
Ditto,  ditto,  upright 
Ditto,  South  Choir  Aisle,  oblong 

Old  Sarum,  oblong  „  

Amesbury  Church,  oblong 
Stonehenge,  General  Vi(iw,"obloni!- 
&  19804   Wilton  House,  Two  Views,  oldonir 
Wilton  Church,  Exterior,  West,  oblong 
Ditto,  Interior  looking  East,  upright 
Ditto,  Interior  looking  West,  upright 
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2208      34U  Salisbury  Cathedral,  from  Xovth-East 

2207       3156  Ditto.  <litt().  witli  Tvvv> 

2100       3155  Ditto!  ditto.  Noi-th  Vi«nv 

2010       ;;:382  Ditto,  from  Bishop  s  Gunk-ii 

2G13       :mi  Ditto,  ditto,  upriirlit 

2JK{2       3021»  Ditto,  from  Bishop  s  Pahicc 

2187       3:^87  Ditto.  %vitli  Bislioi/s  Puluec 

2015       3415  Ditto,  from  Kiver.  near 

3130  Ditto,  ditto,  upricrht 

2(;iO       :'h{8(;  Ditt(»,  Cloistt-rs.  uin-ijjht 

2211       :U1 1  Ditto,  Wost  Front,  frout  N.  W. 

2132      31  k>  Ditto,  ditto,  ditt(».  upri-lit 

2210      31  U]  Ditto,  ditto,  ditto,  l.v  North,  with  Tn-c* 

2171-       3358  Ditto,  Uoredos,  uprij^bt 

2120       :W]  Ditto,  Choir,  near 

2171  3057  Ditto,  ditto,  from  Scrorn 
201S       33(iO  Ditto,  flitto,  uprij^ht 

2172  :{3<13  Ditto,  ditto,  from  East 
2;584       'S\i\-2  Ditto,  ditto.  ditt<».  upri-rht 
2170       :i.305  Ditto,  Clioir  Si-n-cn 

258<;       :i30t  Ditto,  ditto,  upri<.dit 

2215       'XMu  Ditt«»,  Xavt* 

2508       3373  Ditto,  Lady  C'liapcl 

22<4      :m*>  Ditto.  Hishop  Ihidporf  -  :sroiMimcut 

752M       :K>22  Ditto,  Hisliop  Mohi-rlv  s  Monummt 

2500       :i:J70  Ditto,  Bislioj.  llamiltou  ^  Monument 

337H  Ditto,'  Karl  of  HiMiford's  Moinimont 

7527       5(>71  Ditto.  Cloisters.  Coruor  View 

:»o:)r»  Ditto,  Chapter  House 

2131       11370  Ditto,  .litto,  with  Door 

752: »       5(^75  Ditto,  Deanrrv 

2702       5081  Ditto,  Jiishop'V  Palaee  from  X(alh.Kiu»i 

27<il       50S0  Ditto,  ditto,  from  South-Kast 

20:;s      3308  High  Street  Quto,  Interior,  uprislil 

2030       3157  Ditto.  Kxtcrior.  upi  i-hl 

2035      315t  St.  Ann's  Gate 

5077  Harnham  Gate  from  ( 

2200      3102  Poultry  Cross  from  South-KHht 

3152  Ditto,  tlitii).  iipi  iirlit 

20.30      3151  St.  Thomas'  Church  from  North 

2C>:n       :\U)H  Ditto,  interior 

20  to      3428  St.  Edmuncrs  Church 

21)41       3121^  Ditto,  Interior 

2700      mv>  St.  Martin's  Church 

Theological  College. 

2025      3100  King's  House  Training  College 

7518      3102  Church  House  from  North-Kast 

3]:»s  Fawcett's  Statue 

Wilton  Church,  vuriou^ 

Wilton  House.  variou:» 

Bemcrton  Church,  variou? 

Longford  Castle,  variou- 

Wardour  Castle,  variou:* 

2570      3302  Old  Sarum 

34(U  Council  Chamber 

7520      5078  St.  Thomas'  Church  Yard.  «  M  l  if 

3432      4^35  Stonehenge,  (General  View 

Ditto,  varioub 
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LOCAL  iyiAPS,  PLANS,  &.  GUIDE  BOOKS 

Are  deserviiig  tlie  especial  attention  of  Visitors  and  Tourists. 


JOTTINaS  on  some  of  the  objects  of  interest  in  the  STONEHENGE 

EXCUBSIOK  by  Ecwakd^  T.  Stbvehs,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Director  of  tlie  Salisbury  and 
Suutli  Wilts  Museum  j  author  of  **  Flint  Chips,"  &c.  8vo,  cloth,  48. 66.,  paper,  3s.  64. 

BKOWH's  STRANGERS*  HANDBOOKS,  One  Shilling  each 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  GUIDE  TO  SALISBURY  CATHEDRAL,  with  18  En- 

gravinga. 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  GUIDE  to  SALISBURY  and  the  KEIGHBOURHOODi 

with  46  EijgraYi'.igSc, 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  GUIDE  TO  OLD  SARUM  and  STONEHENGE,  with 

ii  Ejijjravinga  abd  Map. 

SALISBURY  CATHEDRAL  DODSWORTH's  Historical  ACCOUNT 

of  the  EPISCOPAL  SEE  and  CATHEDRAL  CHUEGH,  from  the  earliest 
period,  with  l>eseiiptio:»  of  its  Monuments,  iHustrate(i  witli  21  Engravings,  royal  4to., 
boards',  iO.i.,  published  at  til.  13s.  6d. ;  imperial  4to.,  large  paper,  boards,  12s.,  published 
ill  <3l,  Gs.  i  f.mall  paper,  Demy  4to,  Ss.,  published  at  3^.  3s.  1814. 
CHAPTER  HOUSE.  The  Iconography  of  the  Chapter  House,  Salisbury, 
by  V/iLLUii  BracES,  demy  8vo,  6d. 

BTONEHENGB  AND  ITS  BARROWS,  by  William  Long,  Esq., 

iU.  A„  F.S.  A.,  .viih  Illustrations  and  Map.  8vOo,  price  7s.  (!d.  187(>. 
STONEKSNGE-  Viewed  by  the  Light  of  Ancient  llistopy  and  Modern 
ObsetvMtion.    By  Uie  Key.  L.  Gidlky^  M.A.,  Chaplain  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Nicholas, 
8;vii*b«vyp  and  Translator  of  Beda's  Ecclesiastical  History.   Demy  8vo,,  ciotS^  3s.  (>d,  1877. 

FASTI  ECCLSSIiE  S ARISBERIENSIS ;  or,  a  Calendar  of  the  Bishops, 

jJcans,  Archdeacons,  and  Members  of  the  Catiiedral  Body  at  Salisbury,  from  the  earliest 
t;.;nc^i  v>  tiie  present^  by  Williax  Husky  JoneSb  JM.A.,  F.S.A.f.  i:,imm  of  Sarum,  and  Vicar 
iif  iiiauujrd-on-Avon.   4to.  cloth,  Sis.  6d, 

^  hVJJM.  CHRONOLOSTf  A  Brief  Heeord  of  the  Most  Salient  Events  in 
•?;^»»:>ry  of  Salisbury,  i(J75— 18S0,  by  W.  A.  VVflBSLBa.    Price  2s. 

WILIVS  BECORD  SOCIETTo— Churchwardens'  Accounts  of  S.  Edmund's 
and  8.  Tliciiias%  Saram,  1443-170^,  with  other  Documents,  by  Hbnky  Jjlmss  Fowlb 
fc-A'^y  ilecorder  of  Wiitoni  with  an  Introduction  by  AMf  Straton,  and  a  Preface 
by  tr.t5  LORP  Bishop  of  Salisbcry  j  subscription  price,  10s.  6d*  Tha  few  remaining  copies 
GiTerci^  at  6s.  each, 

TEE  BIRBS  OF  WILTSHIRE^  comprising  all  the  Periodical  and 

DceasLonai  visiting^  s»  well  as  thoss- which  are  indigenous  to  the  County,  by  tha  Rev.  AsaosuK 
I  rj^zLSS  Si^iiTHs  M.  A. ;  price.  Ids.,  offered  at  6s.  6d,,  netc 

Pabi:  .  ro.  stationers,  and  NewS  Second-hand  Booksellers 
•         N  EW  OA  N  AU  SA  LISBU  R Y. 


